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President Asked 
To Protect Wages 
Of Rail Workers 


No Cut in Pay Is Proposed 


By Labor Leaders as Con- 
dition of Federal Aid in 


Financing Carriers 


Reduction Opposed 
As Unsound Policy 


Would Nullify Government Ef- 


forts to Promote Economic | 


Recovery, Says Brief Filed 
With Mr. Hoover 


Representatives of the Railway Labor | 


Executives Association, headed by A. F. 


Whitney, its chairman, in protesting to} 


President Hoover at the While House, 
Sept. 22, against the proposed further re- 
duction in the basic wage scale of rail- 
way labor, specifically asked that the Gov- 
ernment, in making loans to railroads, 
shall impose a condition that such loans 
be conditioned upon maintaining present 
wage scales. 

“We desire to suggest,” said a state- 
ment presented to President Hoover by 
Mr. Whitney, 
ment is called upon to lend public money 
to the railroads, the Government can at 
the same time properly insist that the 
railroads shall refrain from starting or 
from joining in any suicidal program to 
reduce wages and to curtail services, and 
thereby nullify the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to promote economic recovery.” 

Protection of Wages Asked 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


In this critical period the Railway Labor | 


Executives Association, composed of the 
chief executives of the standard railway 
labor organizations, has sought this op- 
portunity to present briefly to the: Presi- 
dent of the United States the problem con- 
fronting the railway employes who fur- 
nish the actual service of transportation 
upon which practically all our people de- 
pend. 


To Figure of 


By Departm 


‘ 
— two consecutive advances, 
the index number of wholesale prices for 


Decline of Half of One Per Cent in Week Shown 


ent of Labor 


, vanced a full point during the week, ac- 
|cording to the Department. The rise in 


the week ended Sept. 17 declined one-half | building materials brought the index num- 
of 1 per cent from the preceding week and|ber for this group to the highest figure 
brought the figure back to its position of | recorded for any week since July 9. Addi- 
a month ago, it was shown in a statement | tional information was provided by the 


“that, when the Govern-| 


issued Sept. 22 by the Department of 
Labor. 

Declines in the average prices of farm 
products, foods, fuel and lighting, and 
metals and metal products occurred dur- 
ing the ‘veek while the index figure for 
textile products, chemicals and drugs, and 
house-furnishing goods remained sta- 
tionary. Two of the commodity groups— 
hides and leather products and building 
'materials—recorded advances, as did “mis- 
| cellaneous” commodities. 

The increase in prices on hides and 
jleather products during the week brought 
the index number to the highest point 
since May, the index figure having ad- 


Jobless ia Europe 
At Mid-year Reach 
Record High Figure 


British Unemployment To- 
tal Passed 2,900,000 
Mark in August, Says 
Commerce Department 


Unemployment in Europe had reached 
| the highest mid-year levels on record at 
the end of June, the latest date for which 
| figures are available, as measured by sta- 
| tistics for 20 countries on the number of 
| persons eligible for unemployment relief, 
| the Department of Commerce stated 
Sept. 22. 

The British unemployment relief figure 
| passed 2,900,000 for the first time in! 





| Department as foilows: 

| The index number of wholesale prices, 
| which includes ‘784 commodities, stood at 
|65.4 for the week endi:. Sept. 17. This 
| figure compares with 65.7, for the week 
|ending Sept. 10, with 65.5 for the week 
jending Sept. 3, with €5.2 for the week 
| ending Aug. 27 and with 65.4 for the week 
j}ending Aug. 20. The figure of 65.4 com- 
| pares with the average of 71.2 for Septem- 
|ber last year, 84.4 for September, 1930, 
| 96.1 for September, 1929, and 98.6 for 
| September, 1928. 


Farm Averages Down 
| The decrease during the week in the 


_\|average prices of farm products brought 
~|the index number (49.2) to the lowest fig- 


ure recorded since Aug. 6 when a substan- 
tial rise took place in this group and was 
followed by further advances which 
brought the index to 50.4 for the week 
ending Sept. 3 and which figure was main- 
| tained during the subsequent week. The 
drop in the index number of farm prod- 
|ucts was 1.2 points. None of the other 
| declines were as large for the week as oc- 
| curred in farm commodities. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 
| The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
|United States Department of Labor an- 
|nounces that the index number of whole- 
|sale prices for the week ended Sept. 17 
|stands at 65.4 as compared with 65.7 
| for the week ended Sept. 10. 
Half of 1 Per Cent Lower 

| This index number, which includes 784 
commodities or price series, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each article 
and based on the average prices in 1926 
as 100.0, shows that a decrease of five- 
tenths of 1 per cent has taken place in 
the general average of all commodities 
for the week of Sept. 17, when compared 
with the week ended on Sept. 10. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 





These workers have suffered to an ex-| August, the Department said, and there 
traordinary degree from increasing uneM-| was g rise of 50 per cent in the figure 


ployment, not merely since 1929 but be-| +. Germany between June, 1931, and last 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Visa of French Bonds 


ginning some years before. ; 

On Jan. 31, 1932, the representatives of 
the railways and their employes made 2 
national agreement providing for a de- 
duction of 10 per cent from all pay checks 
for one year, with the avowed purpose of 
easing the financial strain of the railroads 
and with the hope that more employ- 
ment would result from this reduced labor 
cost. 

Maintenance of Purchasing Power 

But at that time our organizations ex- 
pressly stated that “wage reductions are 
not the appropriate means to restore pros- 
perity.” We also said: “We can not be- 
lieve that the public welfare is advanced 
by reducing the purchasing power of la- 
bor.” We believe that the course of the 
depression has demonstrated the sound- 
ness of our position. 

Now, however, when 
hopeful signs that 
have run its course, 


there are some 


when there is re- 


newed hope of early economic recovery,| 


the railway employes find themselves 
memaced by a threat of further reductions 
of wages. We submit that our Govern- 
ment can not be indifferent to the men- 
ace of such a program, not only to the 
railway employes but to everyone inter- 
ested in promoting a revival of business. 
We submit that every effort to reduce 
wages, thereby further reducing purchas- 
ing power, will retard the forces of re- 
covery. 
Revenue Loss Cited 


We bring this matter to the attention) 


of the President particularly because in 
line with his policy the Government has 
been extending the vid of the national 
credit to maintain the credit of the rail- 
roads. We point out that the railroads, 
while suffering from a severe loss of 
traffic, are receiving the same revenues or 
even increased revenues for the services 
they render. ‘Therefore, the attempted 
justification for the payment of lower 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Men’s Furnishings 
Decrease in Value 


Manufactured Output Worth 
41 Per Cent Under 1929 


The value of men’s furnishings manu- 
factured in 1931 was 41.1 per cent smaller 
than in 1929, the last preceding manu- 
factures census year, according to infor- 
mation made public as of Sept. 23 by the 
Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. 

The designation, men’s furnishings, in- 
cludes such products as bath robes, neck- 
ties, pajamas, underwear, and similar wear 
for men, according to the Bureau. The 
following additional information was pro- 
vided: 

Tabulations of men’s furnishings manu- 
factures by classes show a definite gain 
in only one item, kniited fabric under- 
shirts, which advanced from $644,723 in 
1929 to $1,014,874 in 1931. 

One other item in the tabulations shows 
an apparent increase, two-piece suits of 
underwear of woven fabric produced in 
1931 being listed at $7,922,719 compared 
with $6,931,856 in-1929. It was explained, 
however, that in 1929 shirts and pants 
sold separately were included in the item 
“other underwear’ whereas in 1931 they 
were included in the designation ‘“two- 
piece suits.” 

Men’s furnishing goods to the value of 
$90,707,110 (at f.c.b. factory prices) were 
manufactured in the United States in 1931, 
a@ decrease of 41.1 per cent as compared 
with $153,965,423 reported for 1929. 

The total for 1931 is made up as fol- 
lows: Bath robes, 1,056,765, valued at $4,- 
183,891; lounging garments, 207,469, valued 
at $986,245; four-in-hand neckties, 9,296,- 
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the depression may| 


January, since when there has been a de- 
cline to Aug. 15 which, however, may be 
accounted for by restrictions on eligibility 
for relief rather than by an actual drop 
in unemployment. 

Provide Index of Trend 


The figures, it was explained, do not 
represent total unemployment, but they 
provide an index of the trend. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


| Official relief figures, at the end of June, 
latest month for which figures are ob- 
tainable, was the highest on record for 
the mid-year, the Spring decline, which 
normally begins in March or April and 
reduces the total to the year’s low in about 
June or July, having been disappointing, 
according to reports to the Commerce De- 
| partment’s Regional Division. 
Increases Last Winter 

The 20 European countries regularly re- 
porting unemployment statistics, with one 
exception (Poland), showed heavier—and, 
in most cases, very much heavier—unem- 
ployment last Winter than in that of 
1930-31, the figures being the highest on 
the records, which for most countries go 
back to 1821. 

The slightly lower Polish figure results 
from the removal of certain categories 
from eligibility for relief, rather than 
from increased employment. 
same nominal exception, the totals for 
the end of June this year were above those 
for 1931, or any previous year. 


Gains Significant 


It is significant that registered unem- 


tions on eligibility for relief adopted in 
several countries (notably England and 
Germany) which would tend to reduce the 
}number reporting. Except for small re- 
;cessions in March-May and October-De- 
;cember, 1931, British unemployment rose 
| steadily from the Summer of 1929 to Jan- 
uary of this year. 

The figures then dropped somwhat un- 
til May when a further rise started which 
in August carried the total for the first 


from June, 1931, to January of this year 
when it passed 6,000,000. The total has 
| Subsequently declined to 5,383,000 on Aug. 
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European unemployment, as shown by | 


With the) 


ployment has increased in spite of restric- | 


time above 2,900,000. There was a 50 per | 
;}cent increase in German unemployment | 


_ By Consul Required 


‘American Holders Notified 


| Of Procedure in Obtain- 


| 


| ing Cash for Obligations 


| Advices received from Walter’ E. Edge, 
| United States Ambassador to France, and 
|made public, Sept. 22, by the Department 
|of Commerce, said that American holders 
|of French bonds, who desire cash instead 
of new French bonds incident to the cur- 
rent conversion operation, must apply to 
French consuls in this country prior to 
Sept. 24. 

The French Government is converting 
|a total of $3,500,000,000 in outstanding se- 


|curities into new 4'2 per cent bonds, but 
|the option of taking cash instead of the 
|new obligations is granted provided the 
required application is made to a French 
|consul, the announcement explained. It 
|added that American holders will be al- 
lowed until Nov. 30 to deposit their bonds 
for conversion into cash. ® 

The fuli text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

American holders of French bonds in- 
cluded in the recent $3,500,000,000 French 
jconversion plan who wish reimbursement 
}instead of new 4% per cent bonds must 
| apply before Sept. 24 to the nearest French 
consul for the visa of their securities, ac- 
|cording to the Commerce Department’s 
Finance Division, which has just been ad- 
| vised by Ambassador Walter Edge, Paris. 
'American holders will be allowed until 
Nov. 30 for the deposit of their securities 
{so visaed. 

It is not known just how many holders 
of French bonds, or “rentes,” there are in 
{the United States, it was stated. Since 
|these bonds are not registered at the 
French Treasury there is no adequate 
check upon their distribution. 

The bonds included in the conversion 
scheme, announced Sept. 17, and the larg- 
jest ever attempted in France, are those 
|of the 5 per cent of 1915 and 1916; 6 per 
}cent of 1920 and 1927; 5 per cent of 1928; 








Gain in Co 





HE cooperative marketing movement 

“has been growing by leaps and 
bounds” during the last year, both in 
membership and in volume of farm prod- 
ucts handled, and the Federal Farm 
Board has just reorganized itself thor- 
oughly, partly to conform to its sharply 
reduced appropriation, but also in such a 
way as to center practically its whole 
activities on service 4 the rapidly grow- 
ing cooperatives, it was stated orally 
Sept. 22 in behalf of the Board. 

The American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation, the national cotton coopera- 
tive, increased its membership during 
the last crop year, ended last July 31, 
from 155,000 to 214,223, a gain of more 
than one-third; the National Livestock 
Marketing Association advanced from 
297,000 members last season to more than 
350,000 this season, it was stated at the 
Board's offices. The following additional 
information was made available: 

Cooperatives during the last crop year 
handled about $2,400,000,000 worth of 
farm products, a gain in value of about 
$300,000 over the preceding year, which 
indicates an enormous increase in vol- 
ume of commodities handled in view of 





Shown in Farm Board Figures 


greatly reduced prices. The Farm 
Board has aided in the introduction of 
improved business practices by providing 
information on the best methods, ex- 
tending needed credit where adequate 
security was available, and making avail- 
able the advice of economic specialists. 

The soundness of the credit structure 
of the cooperatives is evidenced by the 
fact that, to date, interest payments on 
loans made to them by the Farm Board 
have been more than enough to coun- 
terbalance any bad loans, and these 
lending operations at present show a 
net addition to the Board's revolving 

| fund. This is exclusive of stabilization 
operations, 

The reorganization of the Farm Board 
was necessitated by curtailment of its 
appropriation for the present fiscal year 
to $800,000 from the $1,900,000 in the last 
fiscal year. The actual expenses of the 

; Board during the last fiscal year were 
$1,340,360, the remainder being available 
for return to the Treasury Department. 

| In the reorganization, however, the 
Board took ‘occasion to arrange its set- 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1932 
Wholesale Price Level Falls 
One Month Ago 


Off 43 Per Cent 


Collections for Year to Date 
Exceed Decrease for the 
Similar 1931 Period 


EPTEMBER income tax collections will 

bring approximately $150,000,000 into 
the Federal Treasury, according to statis- 
tics made available Sept. 22 at the Treas- 
ury Department. Collections for the fiscal 
year through Sept. 20 are 43 per cent be- 
hind those for the same period of the last 
fiscal year, which in turn were 39 per cent 
behind those of 1930. Additional infor- 
mation made available folows: 

The Treasury does not anticipate pro- 
gressive declines throughout the present 
fiscal year such as those which took place 
last year. The new and higher rates of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 will take effect on | 
a part of all corporation returns which are 
filed on a fiscal year basis ending in 1932. 
The new rates will apply to all returns 
filed next March. 

The Treasury expects these higher levies 
to check the rate of decline even if they 
do not bring the income tax yields back 
to their 1931-32 levels. Thus far income 
tax collections for the year 1932-33 
amount to only $167,324,874. They are 43 
per cent, or $129,263,068 behind the col- 
lections for the same period last year. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue collec- 
tions, the other large source of Govern- 
ment income, recently has shown ad- 
vances under the influence of the new and 


& 


| 
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Minnesota Suspends 


Order on Application 
Of New Freight Rates 


Schedule Prescribed by I. 
C. C. Declared to Have 
Resulted in Harm to Busi- | 
ness Interests of State 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 22. 

The application of the freight rates pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission in the Western Trunk Line Class | 
Rate Case (Docket 17,000, part 2) “has 
already caused serious injury to the busi- 


Enter 
the Po: 


For Emergency 


Loans Recorded 


proving Conditions Seen 
By Directors Cowles and 
McCarthy as Reason for 
Lessened Pressure 


Rate of 7 Per Cent 


Set on Farm Loans| 


Im 


Newly Appointed Managers of 
Agricultural Credit Bodies 
To Confer With Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation Officers 


Announcing a diminishing volume of re- 
quests from banks, insurance companies 
and building and loan associations for 
Federal loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, two of its directors, 
Wilson McCarthy and Gardner Cowles, 
in oral statements, Sept. 22, attributed the 
decline to a fundamental improvement in 
the country’s economic conditions. 

This decrease has been evident for 
about a month, it was stated. The pres- 
sure on the Corporation from these sources 
was described as less than one-half of 
what it had been. From Feb. 1 to July 15 
there was the greatest pressure but in the 
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Cheaper F inancing 
Of Homes Forecast 


—_—_—— 
Stability of Building Societies | 
Said to Assure Success 


Of Home Loan Banks 


RREDICTING cheaper financing for} 

home owners as a result of the new 
home loan bank system, to the advantage 
of both home finacing agencies and bor- 
rowers, Morton Bodfish, member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, declared 
in an address Sept. 22 at Swampscott, 


Federal Activity 
In Manufacturing 
Lines Protested 


\Making of Shoes, Textiles 


And Brushes in Atlanta 
Prison Opposed Before 


Hearing of House Group 
Mass., before the Massachusetts Coopera- sconsiniedicaacaoatioeilihiaid 
tive Bank League that the soundness of 
building and loan associations in the last 
year causes the Board to see “nothing but 
success ahead for the Federal home loan 
banks operating through you.” 
The bank league is affiliated with the 
United States Building and Loan League. | 
“The record of building and loan asso- 
ciations for the past year continue to in-| 
spire confidence,” Mr. Bodfish said. “A 
safety record of 99.74 per cent of total 
assets was maintained last year, in the 
face of the most trying financial and 
business conditions our country has ever | 
faced.” He urged Massachusetts financing 
institutions to join the system. A state- 
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Defense Presented 
For Penal Industry 


Cooperative Cafes in Federal 
Buildings for Employes Are 
Criticized by Organization of 
Restaurant Owners 


Government activities in the manufac- 
ture of shoes, textiles and brushes and in 
the restaurant business furnished the basis 
for additional protests, Sept. 22, before the 
special House Committee inquiring into 
Federal competition with private business. 
Testimony in justificaion of the activities 
was given at the same session. 

Textile industry representatives were 
before the Committee with especial op- 


Directors Are Named 
For Home Loan Bank position to production of duck at the At- 
| lanta Federal prison, and the National 
Of Cincinnati Area Restaurant Association entered a demand 


that the Government refuse longer to per- 
| mit employes’ cafes to operate in Govern- 





last several weeks there has been a very 
substantial drop, it was stated. 
See Improving Conditions 

They attribute this decreasé to an im- 
provement in conditions. They expressed 
the belief we have passed out of the de- 
pression or at least out of the panic con- 
dition. 

On the eve of a conference of all the 
recently appointed managers of the newly 
created regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation § officers, Directors 
Cowles and McCarthy made it known that 
the Corporation proposes—at first at least 
—to establish a flat rate of 7 per cent 
interest on the loans to be made through 
these corporations. The managers will as- 
semble Sept. 23 to receive instructions. 

The managers of these agricultural 
credit corporations set up by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation are coming | 


ment property. 


Competition In Textiles 
It was declared that the prison textile 
plant was driving privately owned duck 
mills from the field, while the restaurant 
group maintained the Federal Government 
was adding to the burden of decreased 
business by “encouraging” restaurants for 
aaa employes, cooperatively operated. 
The first appointment of directors for! Sanford Bates, Superintendent of Fed- 
a Federal home loan bank was annouced,|eral Prisons, in defense of the Govern- 
Sept. 22, by the Federal Home Loan Bank ernment activity in penal institutions, de=- 
Board with the naming of directors for/clared that the will of Congress was 
the bank at Cincinnati, Ohio, to serve | being carried out, and that as far as was 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. }within the power of the Department of 
Additional appointments must be made | Justice, this competition was being spread 
| quite soon, it was stated orally at the | or decentralized. 
| Board's offices, since all 12 banks are Decentralization Claimed 


Nine Men Selected From Fi- 
nancial Circles and Two 
Represent Public Interest, 
Says Board Statement 





to Washington Sept. 23 for instructions 
with reference to their work, it was de- 
clared. They will be instructed as to the 
setting up of these corporations and the 
procedure in connection with the loans 
through those agencies and with reference 
to valuations. 





ness interests” of Minnesota, according to 
an order issued Sept. 21 by the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, indefi- 
nitely extending the effctive date of a 
previous order of the State Commission 
upon an application of the carriers for 
increases in class rates. Outside Rates Comparable 
Business Affected It was explained that the 7 per cent 
A continuance of the so-called overhead | '@te is comparable with the cost of out- 
rates fixed by the Federal Commission, | S!4¢ loans to agriculture. 
it was stated in the Minnesota order, “will | °¢®t rate on these loans will absorb inspec- 
in the opinion of this Commission, result | 0 charges and all other expenses of the 
in practical extinction of the jobbing and|!0an. The only other expense to the bor- 
manufacturing business of this State, the | Wer will be the furnishing of abstracts 


The flat 7 per| 


removal of such business to Eastern terri- | 
tory and a consequent serious loss in| 
revenue to the carriers operating in this | 
and surrounding States.” | 

The State Commission said it had re-) 
ceived a request from the Minnesota rail-| 
roads for a further extension of the effec- | 
tive date of the Commission's order dated 
March 28, 1932, in the matter of the car-| 


riers’ application for increases in class} 
rates. 


Losses of Revenue 


“Since the issuance of the last order,” | 
the Commission continued, “the carriers | 
in this entire territory have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an ap- 
peal for a reopening of Docket 17000, part 
2, for the stated purpose of correcting | 
numerous rate maladjustments brought | 
about by the former order of the Inter- 
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Financial Aid Denied | 
To Seaboard Air Line | 


| 
Application for Three Millions | 
Disapproved by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
on Sept. 22, disapproved a $3,000,000 loan 
sought by the Seaboard Air Line from 
the Reconstruction Corporation and re-| 
duced from $361,750 to $260,000 a plan for 
a loan from the Corporation to the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad, without) 
prejudice to consideration of further| 
loans to the latter. The Commission's ap-| 
proval is necessary to Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to railroads. 

The Commission at the same time ap- 
proved an extension of the maturity date 
for Wilmington & Northern Railroad obli- 
gations of $462,000 and authorized the 
Texas Southeastern Railroad to pledge 





$30,000 of its first mortgage bonds as col- | — 


lateral for a Reconstruction Finance Cor-| 
poration loan. 

In denying the Seaboard’s proposed $3,- 
000,000 Ican (I. C. C. Finance Docket No. 
9239), the Commission said the Seaboard 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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of title and the recording of mortgages. 

It was declared every effort is being 
made to speed the functioning of the 
regional agricultural credit corporations. 
The new regional agricultural credit struc- 
ture, it was said, probably will be in opera- 
tion very quickly. 
ceived applications for loans. 

It was stated that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would welcome ab- 
sorption of any such loans by private 
agencies. 

Many Banks Seeking Loans 


It was pointed out that in many sec- 
tions of the country, banks are adver- 


tising for livestock feeder loans and are| 


stating that they have ample funds for 
that purpose. 

“Nearly every Kansas City bank is ad- 
vertising for feeder loans,” Director Mc- 
Carthy said. “Some of the banks in 
Omaha are advertising for feeder loans 
and that is true in some other places. 
I imagine that in the Northwest the 
banks may take some of this class of loans 
but there are sections of the country where 
banks are not so fortunate and can not 
go so far in that direction. 

Taking of Feeder Loans 


“We, of course, do not expect the banks 


j}to take up as much of this feeder loan 
|business as we will. 


This advertising of 
the banks for these loans started when the 
announcement was made that the regiona! 
agricultural credit corporations would be 
created and would handle feeder loans. 
I never saw an advertisement by a bank 


for these loans before the announcement | 


of the creation of our regional agricultural 
credit corporations.” 

It was expiained that while the first aim 
would be to provide livestock aid, other 
agricultural fields will receive considera- 
tion. The Corporation’s recent extension 
of credit to the cotton cooperatives was 
cited. The Corporation has not gone into 
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Licensing 


THE need for an examining and li- 

censing board to pass upon the quali- 
cations of those who would advise or 
testify as experts in firearms identifica- 
tion is urged by Wilmer Souder of the 
Bureau of Standards, in a statement 
made public Sept. 22 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“An organization of approved experts,” 
Mr. Souder says, “could advise intelli- 
gently the bench and bar upon the value 
and limitations of expert testimony and 
the general method of collecting and 
presenting evidence. Courts now accept 
various statements as supporting claims 
for expert qualification and admit much 
evidence which can not be supported.” 

Mr. Souder believes that as long as 
“so-called experts,” inadequately trained 
in the art of identifying firearms, are 
permitted to testify, firearm identifica- 
tion “will undoubtedly be retarded in its 
service to the administration of justice.” 

His statement, which appears in Com- 


| 


Some already have re- 


of Firearms Experts 


As Qualified Witnesses Proposed 





eral Home Loan Bank Board, announced | 


today the first group of directors for any 
of the 12 Federal Home Loan Banks. 


Requirement of Law 


In making the announcement, the 
Board pointed out the law required nine 
of the 11 directors of each regional bank 
|to be selected from men connected with 
lthe home financing business and that 
| their successors must be offiecrs or di- 
{rectors of institutions which owned stock 
in the bank. 

As to the other two directors, no limita- 
| tion is made by the statute and these two 
directors are being selected as representa- 
| tives of the public interest. 
| The Federal Home Loan Bank for the 
| Fifth District, which comprises the States 
|of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, is to 
be located at Cincinnati, Ohio, with a 
}minimum capital of $15,000,000. 

Public Representatives 

The two directors representing the pub- 
lic interest are former Circuit Judge 
Richard C. Stoll, of Lexington, Ky., and 
| Harry Kissell, of Springfield, Ohio, former 
President of the National Association of 
|Real Estate Boards. 

The nine directors representing the 
home financing business in the Fifth Dis- 
| trict are: 

F. F. Yan Duesen, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
vice president and general manager, Union 
| Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland. 

Frank M. Ransbottom, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, managing director of the Home 
Building & Loan Co., of Roseville, Ohio. 

H. F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, Ohio, pres- 
ident, San Marco Building & Loan As- 
sociation. “ 

James B. Davidson, of Toledo, Ohio, 
Lumbermans Savings Association. 

L. A. Hickman, of Louisville, Ky., presi- 


[Continued on Page 2 
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mercial Standards Monthly follows in 
part: 

“Opinions on the science of firearm 
identification fall into two general 
groups. The first group would be rep- 
resented by those who have no faith in 
the wors and who condemn experts as 
absolutely unreliable and a menace to 
the State. The second group would be 
represented by those willing to grant 
that there are valuable results coming 
from such work when properly handled. 
It is to this second class of individuals 
that this paper is particularly directed. 

“Obviously when prosecution and de- 
fense each introduce expert testimony 
and this testimony is divergent and 
contradictory the accuracy for the total 


scheduled to open for business Oct. 15.) Jt is not contempl 
On that date the banks will begin con- mplated, he seid. Aten 


sideration of applications for loans. 
Directors Chosen 


Appointment of the directors for the 
Cincinnati bank will permit an immediate 
start. on the assembly of personnel for 
Operetion of the. bank, in preparation for 
| the opening. Physical details, such as lo- 

cations for the banks in the cities, will 
have to be wor¥ed out. 

Nine of the directors chosen for the Cin- 
cinnati bank were men engaged in the 
jhome financing business, in accordance 
with the law creating the bank system, the 
Board explained, while two, a former cir- 
cuit judge and: a former president of the 
| National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
were selected as “representing the public 
interest.” 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Franklin W. Fort, Chairman of the Fed- 


;any one industry should be the victim 
| of the Federal industry alone. The Prison 
| Superintendent added that the necessity 
prevailed for training prisoners so they 
would not be an additional burden on the 
social structure when released. 

The Committee also heard protests that 
the Government was engaging in litho- 
graphing to the detriment of Washington 
lithographers. The local interests were 
| represented by Louis B. Montfort, who 
jsaid there were eight agencies of the 
Government doing lithographing. Some of 
these, he asserted, were seeking outside 
work by bids. 

Details of Operation 

Details of the operation of the Govern- 
ment “butter club,” were supplied to the 
Committee by Frank A. Birgfield, Chief 
Clerk of the Treasury, who asserted it 
was purely an employes’ proposition. 

He said there was no profit made; nor 

was there an organization beyond that 
| necessary for community buying. 
Denial that the taxpayers carry any of 
| the expense incident to operating the cafes 
and cafeterias which are operated by the 
| employes or their associations everywhere, 
was made by Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks. 

He asserted that the cafes actually share 
their profits with the Department of the 
Treasury. This resulted in the Treasury 
receiving $13,000 last year. 

Loss From Restaurant 

Incident to the testimony by Col. Grant, 
Rep. Cox, (Dem.), of Camilla, Georgia, de- 
clared that the restaurant operated by the 
House of Representatives lost about $40,000 
| in the last session which was eight months 
in length. He said it was his understand- 
ing that the restaurant operated by the 
Senate had about the same deficit. 

Representative Rich (Rep.), of Wool- 
rich, Pa., maintained that there was “no 
excuse” for the loss by the restaurants 
in the Capitol building. He said that 
“sooner or later the people will demand 
that Congress wake up and do something 


| sensible.” 


Col. Grant invited the Pennsylvania 





‘posed under section 701(a)(1)(A). 


Representative’s attention to the neces- 
sity for service and the lack of time. He 
contended, as did Mr. Cox, that there was 
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of Radiophone 
Held Subject to Tax 


T 


Jse 


Revenue Bureau Issues Amend- 


ed Ruling on 1932 Levy 


Radiophone conversations originating in 
the United States are subject to the grad- 
uated tax on telephone messages which 
the Revenue Act of 1932 imposes, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue ruled Sept. 22 
in making public an amendment to its 
regulations on the tax. 

The amendment sets forth explicity the 
status of various radio communications, 
stating which tax rates shall be applied 
to marine radio dispatches, radiophone 
conversations and overland radiograms, 


|The amendment to the regulations fol 


lows in full text: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 

Article 3 of Regulations 42 is amended 
by inserting after the fourth paragraph 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“Radiophone conversations originating 
in the United States are subject to tax as 
telephone conversations at the rates im- 
Over- 
land radio dispatches and messages and 
overland radiograms are taxable as tele- 
graph dispatches and messages at the rate 
of 5 per centum of the charge therefor, 
regardless of the amount of the charge, 





expert testimony can not be 100 per cent. 
Furthermore, many people claim that if 
the prosecution. expert and the defense 
expert are fully qualified as honest ex- 
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Radiograms in marine service, includ 
service on the Great Lakes and the G 
of Mexico, are subject to tax as cable and 
radio dispatches and messages at the rate 
of 10 cents for each dispatch or message 
transmitted for which a charge is made,* 
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perts there will be no difference in opin- 
ions. Facing this condition the public | 


eften concludes that one or both experts ||| 


have not made perfect nor complete prep- 
aration for expert testimony. 

“We should not forget that even the 
decisions of our courts are not always 
unanimous, although each member of the 
court has studied the same evidence. The 
duties of an expert is to display and in- 
terpret the facts to the best of his ability, 
in accordance with the obligations of his 
oath he can do no more and he must do 
no less. 

Agreement Not Essential 


“Lack of agreement need not be used 
as an argument to disqualify all experts. 
To reject all testimony because of dis- 
agreement would, if applied to all activi- 
ties, create difficulties and complications 
beyond measure, especially in social, po- 
Yitical, and religious relations. 


pert testimony. 


“To the second group, holding favorable it 
opinions of the value and acceptability of ||| 
this type of evidence, it is a pleasure to |] 
given some of the fundamentals of the ||| 


methods used. There need be no argu- | 
ment raised about the possiblity of identi- 


fying all bullets from all guns. We must ||) 


admit that through vicious treatment of 
bullet or gun, ignorance or neglect in car- 
ing for the gun or bullet and many other 
conditions beyond control of the expert, it 
is often impossible to say whether or not 
a certain bullet passed through a certain 


Admission of Difficulties 


“Where sufficient original markings on 
bullets or shells are not available for def- 
inite conclusions, it is the duty of the ex- 
pert to admit his inability to solve the 
problem. There are now sufficient data to 
prove that, with the limitation as listed 
above, the work in firearm identification 
ranks high as a safe and efficient tool for 
use by all officials of the law. 

“This brings us at once to the center) 
of strife, namely, ‘What constitutes suffi- | 
cient markings?’ The only satisfactory | 
answer possible at this time comes through | 
experience in varied types of tests. The) 
individual must decide for himself that) 








| 
| | 
| 


| 
The ex- | 
istence of so much conflict among So- ||| 
called experts permitted to testify today | 
does, however, constitute a most serious | 
_— handicap to the effectiveness of truly ex- || 


he is sure of the 
certain conditions exist. This certainty 
‘of ability must be established by the cor- 
rect solution of secretly prepared tests) 
using more and more difficult combina- 
tions, locating the causes and amounts 








the same gun, and from different guns | 
of the same make. | 

“Until satisfactory proof of expertness| 
is. required by the court the untrained | 
and the biased experts will be able to| 
continue in ‘business’ and will continue 
to cloud rather than clarify cases. 


Examination and License 
* “We have need for an examining and 
licensing board to pass upon the abilities | 
and conduct of those who wish to advise 
or testify as experts. An organization of 
approved experts could advise intelligently 
the bench and bar upon the value and 
limitations of expert testimony and the 
general method of collecting and present- | 
ing evidence. Courts now accept various 
statements as supporting claims for ex- 
pert qualifications and admit much evi-| 
dence which can not be supported. 

“The fact that one holds a medal for} 
marksmanship or has had Army or police 
service is often accepted as proof of 
ability in identification. This popular) 
qualification is enhanced, in the minds ot 
the jury, if the witness has written arti- 
cles or has lectured on some phase of | 
ballistics or if his picture has appeared | 
in the local papers. Experience in sell- | 
ing or using sporting goods is not over-| 
looked as a quality which might suggest | 
expert abilities. The public knows so little | 
about this science of identification that it! 
fails to realize that experience in one or| 
all of the above fields does not guarantee 
ability of any value whatever in this work. 

Qualifications of Expert 

“Such persons wishing to be accepted 
as experts without having actually to 
qualify are usually very anxious for pub-| 
licity in the press and are quite free in 
their interviews. Favorable attributes | 
which contribute to expert ability are: 

“1. Experience in metrology either in a 
school or laboratory shop, where accurate | 
measurements of small dimensions are 
made by the use cf micrometer microscope 
and photographic camera. 

“2. Familiarity with the details of man- 
ufacture of arms and ammunition, the de- 
fects in new arms and the defects which 
develop with use These are absolutely 
necessary. | 

“3. Demonstrated ability to identify ex- | 
hibits, bearing secret identifying marks, 
approximating, in difficulty, those on 
which he is testifying. These tests if not 
previously taken might well be arranged 
before the expert takes the stand, but 
never after. The preparation of such tests 
to be effective must not be delegated to 
amateurs. Unfortunately courts will not 
permit the introduction of such proof of | 
ability unless all parties conducting the 
test are present in person to testify. 

“4, Ability to prepare evidence in photo- | 
graphic form so that permanent records | 
may be available for use in appeal cases 
and for study by those wishing to verify | 
the “expertness of the expert.” | 

Legal Need of Adequate Advice 

“Firearm identification will undoubtedly | 
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tration of justice so long as so-called ex- 
perts, inadequately trained to collect and 
to interpret physical data correctly and in 
harmony with the refinements peculiar to 
this science, are permitted to testify. 
., Courts should be more correctl¥ ad- 
‘vised regarding the training and equip- 
ment necessary for such work, regarding 
the type of testimony and permanent rec- 
ords which should be required, and finally 
regarding limitations which must be ob- 
served in this as in all other sciences. 
There should be adopted: | 

“1. Minimum standards of equipment to | 

be used. 
* “2. Standards for records of evidence to 
accompany and substantiate the expert's 
opinion; these to 
metrological data, and interpretations in| 
permanent form. 

“3. Standards for qualification of ex- 
perts which will include actual tests made 
against secretly designated materials and | 
feported in compliance with item 2. 

“4. Methods for constant following up| 
of experts testifying in court to guaran- 
tee the highest efficiency. 
*“The compliance with such standards | 
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of individual variations of bullets from ||| 


Plea for Equal Rights: 


‘Women’s Delegation Sub- 


gation representing the National Woman’s 
Party, Sept. 22, to lend his influence to 
the extension of equal rights to women 
in all fields. 


Wiley, national chairman of the Woman’s 
Party; Miss Anita Pollister, national vice 
chairman; 
aviatrix. 

arate statement to the President. 


ident a statement laid before him designed 
to show the existing legal discriminations 
against women in every State. 


follows: 


there is no single State in the Union to- 
day where all the laws apply equally to 
men and women? 
the States women are limited in their 
| power to contract, or to carry on a busi- 
ness. | 


mothers do not have equal rights with 
fathers in regard to their children. 
some States inheritance laws discriminate | 
against women, in others the earnings and 
services of married women are given to 
their husbands. 
States, the law sanctions a double code of 
morals. 


jurors and in some they are barred from 


against 
and naturalization laws. 


| has been emphasized during this period of 
depression, so-called ‘protection’ laws have 


be retarded in its services to the adminis- | equal terms with men. 


include photographs, | = 


| Conversely, those unwilling to comply with 
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Is Made to President 


mits Statement of Dis-| 
crimination in All States 


President Hoover was urged by a dele- 
included Mrs. 


The delegation Harvey 


and Miss Amelia Earhart, 
Miss Earhart presented a sep- 


Miss Pollitzer summarized for the Pres- 


The summarized statement in full text: 


“Do you realize, Mr. President, that 


In almost one-half of 


“In more than one-third of the States 


In} 


In two-thirds of the 


“In 27 States women can not serve as 


public offices. Women are discriminated 
under citizenship, immigration 


“And, most important economically, as | 


been passed restricting the labor of women 
but not of men. These discriminatory | 
laws based on the sex of the worker| 
rather than the nature of the work handi- 
cap wage-earning women and _ prevent 
them from earning their livelihood on 


“Our 13ssue must be fought on the in- 
ternational front as well as the national. 
For example it is imperative that the code 
of law to be administered by the World 
Court should not deal in one way with 
men and another with women. I have in 
mind the nationality convention now be- 
fore the nations of the world for action. 

“An unmistakable declaration from you, 
Mr. President, that equal rights for meh 
and women in the law is a natural se- 
quence to equal rights in the political field 
would definitely hasten the specific meas- 
ures necessary to insure that equality.” 

Miss Earhart’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Mr. President—I know from practical 


should be a guarantee of ability which 
could not be ignored by any court or jury. 


such regulations should be permitted to 
explain why they are unwilling to do so. 


It is felt, however, that any one who has| 


given the time and effort to properly 
qualify in this field will welcome an op- 


| sion 


;merchandising arrangement,” the exam- | 


| expenses 
| selling and accounting for all merchan- 
| dise, as well as assumed all losses arising 


| ments or fees were received from the mer- 





portunity to cooperate in a plan such as 
has been outlined.” 





Activity of Utility Merchandising Company 
Described by Examiner at Federal Inquiry 





Although the operating companies of the}and Gas Corporation reimbursed by the} 


New York State Electric and Gas Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Associated Gas & 


Electric Company, bore all the expenses | New York State Electric and Gas Corpora- | 


incident to selling gas and electric appli- 
ances during 1929 and part of 1928, all of| 
the gross profits on the sales of this 


; merchandise were received by the Asso-| 


ciated Utilities Merchandising Company, | 
Inc., a system company, it was testified | 
Sept. 22 before the Federal Trade Commis- 
in its general inquiry into public 
utility affairs. - | 

The merchandising company, it was| 
stated by W. J. Warmack, examiner, was | 
organized during 1928 by the Associated | 
system to take over the sales of appilances, | 
etc., for the entire system. All merchan- | 
dise held by the New York State Electric | 
and Gas was transferred to the merchan- | 
dising company as of Nov. 30, 1928, and} 
for the purpose of the transfer, according | 
to the examiner, the merchandise inven-| 
tories were priced on the basis of. “cost | 
or market, whichever is lower.” { 


Remained With Company \ 

The merchandise, however, Mr. War- | 

mack testified, remained in the hands of 

the New York State Electric & Gas, which 

held it as consignee of the merchandising 
company. 


“The paramount feature in this new | 


iner declared, “is the fact that the Asso- 
ciated Utilities Merchandising Company, | 
Inc., veceived all of the gross profit on the 
sale of merchandise, while the New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation bore all 
incident to handling, storing, 


from bad debts, for which no reimburse- 


chandising company.” 

The examiner testified that on the basis 
of the records of the Associated Utilities 
Merchandising ‘Company it is indicated 


that the company received a gross profit on | 


sales of merchandise by the New York 
State Electric and Gas Corporation for 
the last month of 1928 and the year 1929 


| Associated Utilities Merchandising Com- 
|pany, Inc., upon the latter taking from 


tion this business.” 
Received No Income 
For the month of December of 1928 and 
for the year 1929, according to the ex- 
aminer, the New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation “received no income 


| whatsoever” from merchandising and job- 


bing. However, he pointed out, for the 
years 1925, 1926, 1927 and for the first 
11 months of 1928 the gross income from 
this source aggregated $102,504. 

As a result of the various mergers in 
the latter part of 1928 and during the 
year 1929, the examiner stated, the New 
York company ordinarily would have re- 
ceived gross income from merchandising 
and jobbing “greatly in excess” of the 
$50,113 it received for the first 11 months 
of 1928. 

The name of the merchandising com- 
pany, the examiner testified, was later 


| changed to Associatéd Appliance Corpora- 


tion and effective June 1, 1930, the 
method of merchandising was “somewhat” 
modified. 


Directors Are Named 
For Home Loan Bank 


iWill Conduct Affairs of Insti- 


tution at Cincinnati 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


dent of the Greater Louisville Savings & 
Building Association, Louisville. 

C. S. Furber, of Covington, Ky., Kenton 
County Building and Loan League. 

' Charles J. Haase, of Memphis, Tenn., 
|secretary, Home Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Memphis. 

C. A. Craig, of Nashville, president, Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Co., of 
Nashville. 

James M. McKay, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
| president, Home Savings & Loan Co., of 





of $224,321 “for which New York State 
Electric and Gas Corporation received no 
benefit (except as increased sales of energy 
or gas inure to the benefit of a utility). 
Neither was the New York State Electric 


Youngstown. 


Stay Granted in Removal 
Of Iowa Radio Station 





experience of the discriminations which>} 


confront women when they enter an occu- 
pation where men have priority in oppor- 
tunity, advancement and promotion. 

In aviation, the Department of Com- 
merce recognizes no legal difference be- 
tween men and women licensed to fly. I 
feel that similar equality should be car- 
ried into all fields of endeavor so that men 
and women may achieve, without handicap 
because of sex. 

f As far as our own country is concerned 
in every State of the Union today, there 


law. 
I join with the National Woman's Party 


in hoping for the speedy passage of the| Federal Radio Commission on the grounds 


Lucretia Mott Amendment which would 
write into the highest law of our land 
that ‘men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ 

Your own statements on equality of 
opportunity make me believe you under- 
stand our desire. 





The Federal Radio Commission is stayed 


|by an order of the Court of Appeals of 


the District of Columbia in its decision 
granting the Red Oak Radio Corpora- 


|tion the right to remove its Station KICK 


| from Red Oak, Iowa, to Carter Lake, Iowa, 


| pending the determination by the court of 


|appeals against the decision. 

In notices of appeal from the decision 
of the Commission made public Sept. 22, 
| the Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Association Station WOw, 
{Grain Exchange, Station WAAW 
| Company, Station KOIL, at Council Bluffs, 
|Towa, appealed from the decision of the 


|/that they are adversely affectéd by the 
| decision. 

| The appellants, who filed protests 
against the original grant of application 
of Station KICK, complain against the 
decision of the Commission subsequently 
rendered upon the report and recommen- 
dations of the Chief Examiner. 


the Omaha 
ery State | at 
are discriminations against women in the|Omaha respectively, and the Mona Oil 


| 





’ 


construction of additional hospital for vet- 
erans in complaint to President. 
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Federal Loan Is Denied 
To Seaboard Air Line R. R. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


wanted $2,000,000 of that amount at once, | 


the remainder being required during the 
next 6 or 12 months. The loan was de- 
sired to procure funds with which to dis- 
charge claims of approximately 2,000 sep- 
arate creditors against the railway for 
services rendered or material furnished. 
Many of these creditors, the Commis- 
sion report said, have been making urgent 


appeals to the receivers of the railroad | 


for payment of their claims. The Com- 


'mission says the Seaboard is not eligible 


to obtain a loan from the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. 

“The record shows,” according to the 
Commission, “that there are great ob- 
stacles in the way of the payment or re- 
fynding of any loan which might be made 
pursuant to this application.” 

The conclusions of the Commission in 
the Seaboard case follows in full text: 


“It is clear that at present the receivers | 
are in possession of sufficient cash with | 
which to meet the more pressing claims | 
against them. Whether such cash will be | 


devoted to that purpose is of course a 
matter within the discretion of the courts 
of jurisdiction in the réceivership. 

“The court, in adjudicating the priority 
of the $1,446,921.58 referred to did not 
direct their immediate payment, but re- 
served the right hereafter to set aside, 
money for such purposes. 
have not yet obtained from the court au- 
thority to apply for the loan or to obligate 
themselves in connection therewith, but 


we are advised that such authority is| 


forthcoming. 


“Under the circumstances we are unable | 
‘to conclude that the loan applied for can | 


be approved under the terms of the stat- 


ute, and the application must therefore be | 


denied.” 


Commissioners Eastman and Brainerd | 


dissented. 





Rising Activity Shown 


For Cotton Spinning 


Large Increase Recorded for | 


Spindles Used in August 


Increased activity in the cotton spin- 
ning industry in August is recorded in 


preliminary figures compiled by the Cen-| 


sus Bureau, according to information just 
provided by the Department of Commerce. 
The number of active spindles was the 
greatest since April. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Of the 31,643,898 cotton spinning spin- 


information 


| dles in place in the United States on Aug. 
| 31, 22,022,490 were operated at some time 


during the month, compared with 19,758,- 
252 for July, 20,646,966 for June, 21,633,036 
for May, 23,362,862 for April, 24,817,340 for 
March and 25,630,136 for August, 1931. 
The aggregate number of active spindle 
hours reported for the month was 5,539,- 
006,107. During August the normal time 
of operation was 27 days compared with 
25 for July, 26 for June, 25% for May, 25% 
for April and 27 for March. Based on an 


| activity of 8.96 hours per day the average 


number of spindles operated during Au- 
gust was 22,896,024 or at 72.4 per cent 


| capacity on a single shift basis. This per- 


centage compares with 51.5 for July, 57.6 
for June, 63.3 for May, 70.5 for April, 89.9 
for March and 81.6 for August, 1931. 


The applicants | 








| Additional Veteran Steps Discussed 
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Hospitals Opposed 

P pposed 

g 7 : ; 

Complaint Filed With President | 
By Representative of Pri- 

vate Institutions 
Opposition of tne American Hospital| 
Association to the construction of addi-' 


tional hospitals by the Federal Veterans’ | 
Administration was expressed by Dr. J.| 


;L. McElroy, special representative of the| 


Association. in conference, Sept. 22, with | 
the President at the White House. 
Dr. McElroy stated orally that he had 
told the President there were “over 100,-) 
000 empty beds in private and semipublic | 
hospitals in the United States.” 

“We find,” said Dr. McElroy, “that we 
can give just as good care as the Vete- 
rans’ Administration.” 

He said President Hoover promised to 
make a study of the situation. 


Coal Mine Accidents _ 
Show Reduction in | 





Pennsylvania Fields 


Largest Decrease Brought) 


About in Bituminous Op- 


erations, Says Department | 


Of Commerce 


Safety and accident-prevention work at 
coal mines in Pennsylvania during the 
calendar year 1931 were effective in re- 
ducing the accident rates for both anthra- 


cite and bituminous coal mines, especially | 
the latter, according tc reports which the | 
| United States Bureau of Mines received 


through the cooperation of the mining 
companies and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines. 


As compared with 1930, the accident | 


rate in 1931 was reduced 2 per cent at 
anthracite mines and 9 per cent at bitu- 
minous-coal mines. 
anthracite mining companies loweted their 
accident-frequency rate for each 1,000,000 
man-hours of exposure from 131 in 1930 
to 128 in 1931 and the bituminous coal- 
mining companies reduced their rate from 
100 to 91 per 1,000,000 man-hours. 
Records Cited 

The record for anthracite mines 
cluded a rate of 1.84 for fatalities and 
126.55 for nonfatal injuries, 


rate of 1.29 and an injury rate of 89.49. 
Pennsylvania normally occupies a fa- 


| vorable position among coal-mining States 


because of its relatively low accident rates. 
Its progress in accident-prevention in 1931 
therefore represents further advancement 
in safety from a position that was already 


| favorable as compared with many other 


States in which coal is mined. 

Accidents underground at bituminous 
mines occurred at a rate of 96.38 accidents 
(fatal and nonfatal) per million man- 


|hours of exposure or employment of men 


working underground. The rate for 


stripping and open-cut mining of bitumi-| 


nous coal was 81.29 per million hours for 
men engaged in that class of work. The 


{rate for men employed at surface shops 


and yards at the mines was 45.70 per mil- 
lion hours worked by that class of em- 
ployes. Similar rates for the different 
groups of operations at anthracite mines 
were not compiled. 

The entire volume of work done at all 
coal mines in Pennsylvania in 1931 as 
represented by the number of man-hours 
of employment or exposure to mining 
hazards, was 17 per cent less at anthra- 
cite mines and 21 less at bituminous 
mines than in 1930. 


One major disaster—that is, an accident | 


causing five or more deaths—occurred at 
an anthracite mine at Mt. Carmel, Pa., on 
May 29, 1931, and resulted in the loss of 
five lives. The bituminous coal mines of 
the State were operated without a major 
disaster during the year. 

Similar figures for other States are being 
prepared on a uniform basis by the Bu- 
reau of Mines so that comparable acci- 
dent rates may be available for coal mines 


in all States as an aid in accident-preven- | 


tion work.—(Bureau of Mines.) 
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In other words, the | proposed amendments to this Constitution, 


in-| 


while that. 
|for bituminous mines included a fatality 
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Tue NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


For Amendment 
Of Constitution 


Methods of Making Changes 
In Federal Document Re- 


viewed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell 


By William D. Mitchell 
Attorney General of the United States 


The two major political parties are 
pledged to the submission by the next 


Congress of constitutional. amendments 
relating to prohibition. A proposed 
amendment known as the “Lame Duck” 
amendment, which provides that the terms 
of the President and Members of Con- 
gress shall end in January instead of in 
March has been submitted by the Con- 
gress this year and is awaiting action by 


|the State Legislatures. 


The method of amendment is now and 
for sometime to come will be a matter 
of great public interest. I believe that be- 
cause of the pending proposals, it will 
be of service to explain as clearly as pos< _ 
sible the steps which have to be taken 
to amend the Constitution than to at- 
tempt any general discussion of consti< 
tutional principles. 

Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion have been few. Altogether 25 have 
been submitted, of which five fafled, 19 
have been adopted, and one is pending. 
The first 10 were ratified in a group in 
1791. During the following century and 
a quarter only nine were made, the first 
of which was in 1794 and the last, the 
women’s suffrage amendment, in 1920. 
They come so rarely that between the 


| time one is adopted and the next proposed 


we forget how it is done. 
Method of Amendment 
Artice V of the Constitution provides: 
“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 


or, on the the application of the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall 


|be valid to all intent and purposes, as 


part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourth of 
the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed 


| by the Congress; * * *” 


This discloses two ways of proposing 
amendments and two ways of ratifying 
them and no other methods are valid. 
One way of proposing amendments is for 
the Congress, at the request of the Leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the States to 
call a national constitutional convention 
for proposing amendments. This method 
has never been followed and would only 
be suitable if a general revision of the 
Constitution were desirable. It is of no 
interest here and for present purposes 
may be laid aside. 

Second Method 


The other method of proposing amend~- 
ments is for the Congress to draft and 
submit them to the States. The Consti- 


;tution requires that such proposals by 
| Congress must receive the affirmative vote 


of two-thirds of each house of Congress. 
This does not mean two-thirds of the 
total membership of the House Repre=- 


|sentatives and of the Senate, but two- 


thirds of those present and voting. This 
interpretation of the Constitution was 
adopted by the Congress itself at its first 
session in 1789 and has been followed ever 
since. 

The question came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1918, in a 
case involving the validity of the 18th 
amendment, and the court held that a 
House of Congress consisted of a quorum, 
that is, a majority, one more than half 
the total membership. If a quorum is 
present the House is constituted and a 
two-thirds vote of those present is suffi- 
cient to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment. The House of Representatives 
and the Senate must act separately. The 
President has no power or authority in 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 
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p Federal Activity in Manufacturing 
Protested Before House Committee 


Production of Shoes, Textiles and Brushes in| 


| 


Prisons Opposed and Defended at Hear- | 


ing on Government Competition 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


a benefit derived that was not to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 
“If there is justification for restaurants 


in the House and Senate,” said Mr. Cox,| 


“then you think there is the same justi- 
fication for providing facilities in the 
Government departments?” 

“I do,” replied Col. Grant. “The class 
of people who patronize these cafes are 
not the class that will patronize hotels 
and restaurants of the better class.” 

Ringgold Hart, attorney for the National 
Restaurant Association, presented that or- 


ganization’s complaint, saying that Gov-| 


ernment agencies had denied to him any 
information respecting the operation of 
cafes in the Government buildings, here 
and elsewhere. He said he understood 
there were 34 in Washington alone. 


Mr. Hart declared there was no way in 
which anything respecting the cafes could 
be ascertained, but Col. Grant declared 
he was unwilling to provide facts “to 
someone who is going to attack us.” 

Col. Grant was asked by the Committee 
to answer a list of 50 questions concern- 
ing the cafes in Government buildings, 
but was given 30 days in which to make 
Teply. 


Nine Cafes Operated 
By Corporation 

The Committee was told that nine res- 
taurants in Government buildings are op- 
erated by a corporation known as the 
“Welfare and Recreational Association of 
the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks.” Col. Grant serves as president by 
virtue of his detail to the office as Su- 
perintendent. 

“In no event, however,” he said, “is 
there an attempt to use public money. 
If tnese cafes can not stand on their own 
bottoms, they close up. That is all there 
is to it.” 

With reference to the Atlanta prison tex- 
tile plant, William E. Hooper, president 
of the Cotton Duck Association, told the 
Committee the industry was suffering from 
this form of Government competition, 
and that the prison industry was to be 
expanded further. 


alk 
This was denied by Mr. Bates, who said 


there was nothing of this kind in con- 
templation. 

The textile representatives urged the 
Committee to work for legislation that 
would eliminate any such activity in the 
Government. : 

The chief complaint of the textile in- 
terests represented by Mr. Hooper and 
members of his delegation was that Gov- 
ernment competition appeared to them to 
be centralized or concentrated against 
them. Mr. Bates, in reply, declared the 


policy of Bureau of Prisons since he had} 


been its head had been consistently to 
decentralize, but he told the Committee 
that the Bureau was faced by a dilemma. 
“We are ordered to do a thing by Con- 
gress,” he said, “and then we are criticized 
for having done it. The duck makers who 
have told you their-_story maintain that 
we have laid a burden on them that does 
not obtain in the case of other industries. 
We recognize the truth of their statements, 
but when we turn to some other industry, 
and try to develop plants so the prisoners 
can be provided with constructive work 
and occupational training, that industry 
rises up. E 
“We would welcome any suggestions 
from any source. The problem we have 
simply is that unless we find work for 


those prisoners to do, something that pro-| 


vides training for them, they will go back 
to society, having gained nothing and 
will be additional members of the army 
of unemployed.” 

Questions from committee members 
brought from Mr. Bates the statement 
that the prison industries were compelled 
to use labor-saving machinery in some in- 
stances. He declared, however, that in 
the brush plant of the Atlanta prison 
the only labor-saving machinery use was 
one bristle-sorting machine. It was used, 
he asserted, because otherwise the brushes 
manufactured could not be made to con- 
form to Government specifications, and 
the Government agencies provide the only 
market the plant has. 


Use of Hand Labor 
And Machinery Cited 


“We could use 
individual tables at the Leavenworth shoe 
plant,” Mr. Bates continued. 
take up the time of the men in that 
plant. 
the Army would accept only about one of 


each 100 shoes made, because they would ; 


not be up to the required standard. 
“Further, if we did that, and made cob- 
blers out of those men, what would they 
do when they had served their time. They 
could not get jobs in shoe plants, be- 
cause the shoe plants use machinery in 


private production. Where would they go? | 


The question of Government competition 
has argument on both sides.” 

Mr. Hooper had told the committee that 
the Bureau of Prisons was contemplating 
an expansion of the duck plant at At- 
lanta by addition of spindles. This wag 
denied by Mr. Bates, who said the plant 
was spinning only about one-fourth of the 
yarn required for the looms. The re- 
mainder is bought outside. 
thought now of increasing the yarn out- 
put, he added. 

Mr. Bates declared that he believed the 
textile representatives were not fully jus- 
tified in their criticism for he claimed that 


there were only 8,000 spindles in the At-| 


lanta plant, compared with 26,000,000 in 
the country. 
“We believe,” he said, “that we should 


be properly criticized, if we are criticized. | 
We think that 8,000 out of 26,000,000 is| 


rather infinitesimal.” 


Mr. Hooper took exception to this opin- | 


ion, and explained to the Committee that 
the Prison Superintendent should under- 
stand the differences in the various types 
of textile production. 

“He should remember,” said Mr. Hooper, 


“that there is just as much difference be- | 
tween the duck industry and other phases | 
of textile manufacturing as there is be-| 


tween the manufacture of steel rails for 
railroads and buckets for scrubbing water.” 

Chairman Shannon suggested that it 
might be possible for the Government to 
abandon some of its manufacturing and 
Representative Rich (Rep.), of Woolrich, 
Pa., declared that if there was to be un- 


employment anywhere it would be better | 


to have it in the Federal prisons than on 
the outside. He added hewas not in ac- 
cord with the movement which seeks to 
have the Government make everything 
that it needs. 

“We.shall not quarrel about that,” Mr. 
Bates replied. “But you will remember 


that it is not a question for us to de-\as the wide duck division, the addition of |516 looms. 


individual cobblers at | 
“It would | 


But if we had 100 of them at work, | 


There is no) 


termine. It is a question of policy and} 
that is a matter over which Congress has 
| jurisdiction.” | 
Mr. Bates concluded his statement with 
|the observation that “apparently we are) 
decentralizing to a considerable extent, for 
|we get protests from a great many indus- 
tries.” He suggested that such a condi- 
j tion ought to be proof that new industries 
were being tried out in an effort to find 
those which would provide the least com- 
petition with private investments and com- 
mercial effort. 


Lithographers of Washington were 
represented before the Committee by 
Lewis B. Montfort, John E. Williams and 
|others, who filed a brief in criticism of 
the expansion which they said is going on) 
jin Government offices in the lithograph- 
'ing business. Mr. Montfort said that eight | 
|such plants are now in operation and Mr.| 
| Williams told the Committee that one of} 
|them—the plant in the Geological Survey | 
| offices—was actually engaged in seeking 
outside work when Government business | 
left part of its facilities idle. | 

The lithographers claimed that the Gov-| 
;}ernment plants were operating at a loss 
on all of the work they did, and that their | 
jobs on work outside of the Government, 
therefore, was produced partially at the 
expense of the taxpayers. Complaint also 
was made, as has been made by witnesses | 
{at other hearings, that cost accounting 
| was “unknown” to the Government litho-| 
| graphing plants. \ | 
‘Full Text of Statement 
By William Hooper | 

Following is the full text of a statement | 
|by William E. Hooper, president of the} 
Cotton Duck Association and representing | 
jthe Association of Cotton-Textile Mer- 
chants of New York: 


| In connection with your task of securing 
|information regarding the effect of Gov-| 
ernment competition with private business, 
|I wish to present briefly a few facfs re-| 
|garding Government activities in cotton 
{manufacturing at the Atlanta Peniten- 
|tiary, and to suggets certain principles 
| which are involved. 


In presenting these facts I am speak- 
|ing for myself as a manufacturer, for 
;the Cotton Duck Association,*‘of which I} 
am president, and for the Association of 
| Cotton-Textile Merchants, who are keenly 
interested in the situation. I wish to con- 
fine myself very directly to the subject, 
and shall present my material in four 
sections: | 

I. The volume of cotton duck manu- 
' facture. 

II. The production of the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

III. The relation of the Atlanta project 
in the Government plan for diversification 
in prison industry. 

IV. The program which we believe 
should be followed. 

I. Volume of cotton duck manufacture. 
—The manufacturers of cotton duck have 
for years had an organization known as 
the Cotton Duck Association, comprised 
of members whose total production con- 
stitutes 85 per cent or more of the entire 
duck industry. Through the Association, 
production figures are compiled, and the 
totals made available, although the pro- 
duction figures of any single manufacturer 
are not divulged. 





Atlanta Penitentiary 
Production Is Cited 


II. Production at Atlanta Penitentiary. 
|—At this time I am not able to give you 
completely comparable figures of produc- 
tion at the Atlanta Penitentiary, but I 
attach as an exhibit, a copy of a letter 
written May 28, 1929, by A. H. Conner, 
then Superintendent of Prisons, showing 
that the production the previous year had 
been 5,824,680 yards. 


In paragraph 3 of the same letter is the 
statement that the mill at Atlanta is 


equipped with 516 looms, on which were| - 


produced 5,000,000 yards of canvas and 
{500,000 yards of lighter materials. 

We have not the figures in pounds but 
we estimate actual production of wide} 
| duck in 1929 at Atlanta was about 5,500,- 
|000 pounds. (This estimate may be 
;checked against actual figures from the 
| penitentiary, which could be made avail- 
able to this Committee.) 

In the manufacture of duck at Atlanta 

a specialty is made of No. 5 to No. 8,| 
which are the weights required by the 
|Post Office Department. 
Our information is to the effect that 
|the Post Office requirements alone run 
close to 3,000,000 yards. Compare this 
|with the total production of No. 5 to 
No. 8 in the free mills from 1927 to 1932 
and it will be apparent that a substantial 
part of the market of the free mills has 
been preempted by the _ penitentiary 
product. 

We believe that a consideration of these 
facts will indieate that a most serious 
situation confronts the~ duck manufac- 
turers. Bear in mind that wide duck 
looms can be used only for making wide 
duck and are not available for making 
other fabrics. Therefore, when the Gov- 
ernment sets up competition in this field, 
the situation is particularly acute. I am 
attaching as Exhibit 2 a graph showing 
the production of wide duck and of num- 
bers 5 to £, and have indicated the point 
|for 1929, which it is estimated the peni- 
tentiary production reaches. 


Spindles Installed to Spin 
Yarn for Weaving Mill 

I also wish to call attention to one other 
point in connection with the operation of 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

The mill originally was set up as a 
weaving mill, and brought its yearn sup- 
ply outside. Later it put in some 8,000 
spindles, to supply about one-fifth of the 
yarn required. 

It is apparently the plan to add other 
spindles until the entire yarn requirments 
for weaving may be p*oduced at the mill. 

I offer for the record exhibit No. 3, 
which is a photostat of page 106 of the re- 
port of the Attorney General for 1931. 

In the last paragraph on that page is 
the sentence: “We have completed the 
construction of a new industries building 
at Atlanta, and have installed therein about | 
a fifth of the machinery which will ulti- 
mately be needed to produce the yarn for 
the scanvas duck mill which has been in 
operation since 1918.” 

I wish to make the comment that in| 
these days of necessitous curtailment of 
production in the cotton industry, the car- 
dinal sin is the addition of more spindles. 
| AS a matter of fact, the cotton industry | 
has brought about a: decrease of some 27) 
per cent in active spindles since 1925. In 
a very small section of the industry, such 


{looms and 8,000 spindles. 
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World Conference ‘President Asked Increase Opposed 


_ Plans Discusse 


Preliminaries for Economic 
Session Taken Up, Says 
Secretary Stimson 


Preparations tor the World Economic 
Conference were discused at a meeting at 
the Department of State Sept. 22, accord- 
ing to information obtained orally at the 
Department Sept. 22. 

Those attending the conference were the 
Secrtary of State, Henry L. Stimson; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Odgen L. Mills, 
Norman Davis, one of the American dele- | 
gates to the preliminary negotiations in| 
London, and Herbert Feis, Economic Ad- | 
visor of the Department of State. | 

Following the conferéfice, Secretary | 
Stimson stated in reply to inquiries that) 
the work for the London meeting had} 
merely reached the stage of preparation | 
and that nothing had crystallized euth- | 
ciently for a definite statement. No dates | 
for the holding of the conference and no| 
place has been decided upon, he stated. 


Decreasing Demand 
For Reconstruction | 
Loans Is Recorded 


Improving Conditions Seen 
By Directors Cowles and 
McCarthy as Reason for 
Lessened Pressure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the question of production loans for agri- 
culture, it was stated. 

The Corporation’s official statement re- 
garding the conference of managers fol- 
lows in full text: | 

Managers of the fourteen Agricultural! 
Credit Corporation offices recently an-| 
nounced by the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation will meet in Washington, 
Sept. 23, with Ford Hovey, in charge of| 


| agricultural activities of the Reconstiuc- 


tion Corporation, and other officials of! 
the organization. | 

At the meeting will be Harry C. Jobes, | 
Kansas City; John W. Barton, Minneapo-| 
lis; C. C. Jacobsen, Sioux City; Charles! 
C. Kuning, Omaha; George A. Gribble, | 
Denver; C. W. Floyd, Wichita; Ben S., 
Smith, Houston; G. C. Magruder, San 
Angelo (Tex.); A. E. Thomas, Fort Worth; 
S. Grover Rich, Salt Lake City; H. L.| 
Streeter, Boise; R. E. Towle, Spokane; H.| 
A. Piggott, Helena, and W. E. Williams | 
Portland, Oreg. 


To Discuss Operation 


Early plans of the operation of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation offices will be 
discussed at the conference. Those who will 
attend were appointed Sept. 16. Supplies 
were sent immediately to all offices and ap- 
plications are being received daily. 

Mr. Hovey stated that he believed the | 
first agricultural loans, on feeder livestock, | 
would be made soon after the managers 
return to their districts. 

Managers and committees will be named 
within the next few days for additional | 
offices in Raleigh, Macon, Jackson, Mont- | 
gomery, Columbus (Ohio), Louisville, st. | 
Louis, Chicago, Oklahoma City, San Fran- 
cisco and Phoenix. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will establish a branch office of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 


The eleventh district comprises the States 


tural Credit Corporation for that district 
has previously been announced as located | 
at Salt Lake City, with branches at San 
Francisco and Phoenix. 

A branch office of the Regional Agricul- | 
tural Credit Corporation for the Eighth! 
District will be established at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. The eighth district includes the 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. The main office has pre- 
viously been announced as located at 
Sioux City, Iowa, with a branch at Omaha. 


spindles or looms is a matter of grave con- 
cern. 

III. The relation of the Atlanta proj- 
ect in the Government plan for diversifi- | 
cation in prison industry: I now wish to 
express the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turers whom I represent regarding this 
intensive production of duck at the At- 
lanta Penitentiary. 

We recognize the desirability of work for 


prisoners which shall be of value in their 
rehabilitation and which helps to create 
some earning power for them. 

However, it seems to us that in electing | 
to manufacture cotton duck in such quan- 
tity there are several errors of reasoning. 

(a) Evidence has been presented which 
shows concentration in one industry to 
the extent of 25 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of that industry, which is clearly | 
not in accord with the policy of diversifi- 
cation contemplated in the introduction 
to bill No. 217—7lst Congress (HR 7412) 

_ 
High Investment Said | 
To Be Requirement 

(b) The manufacture of cotton duck | 
requires a high investment per operative 
in a commercial mill (from $4,000 to $5,000 
per person employed). An investment by 
the Government which displaces such an 
investment in private industry is a serious 
affair. 

(c) ‘The wisdom of making such an 
investment is questioned on the ground 
that witm modern equipment, a product | 
is made in which “labor value” is a small | 
part of the ultimate value of the product, 
thus defeating the object of the rehabilita- | 
tion work, which as we understand it is 
to provide employment for a maximum | 
number of workers with a minimum of 
competition to free industries. 

(d) Because of the limited number of 
mills making cotton duck, the ultimate 
value to a prisoner of experience in duck | 
production is very small, since the number ' 
of positions for men of this training would 
be extremely limited. 

IV. Recommended Program. 

We come now to the situation as it 
exists—namely—the penitentiary has 516) 

It has only 1/5 
of the spindles needed to make the yarn 
used on 516 looms. It apparently con- 
templates increasing these spindles. 

We suggest that under the proper de- 


}partment a study of the diversification 


program for prison labor be made, so 
that no more spindles shall be added to 
the present mill. 

Further, while recognizing the invest- 
ment the Government has in looms at 
Atlanta, we suggest that study be given | 
to the policy to be pursued as these looms 
wear out or break down so that they may 
be scrapped, and a program of diversifica- 
tion adopted which will result in a ma- 
terial reduction of the present number of 
i 


| tive Engineers; 


“ To Protect Wages | 
Of Rail Workers 


No Cut in Pay Is we! 


By Labor Leaders as Con- 
dition of Federal Aid in 
Financing Carriers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wages which is advanced by employers 
who have been compelled to reduce ma- 
terially the prices of their products, can 
not be urged as any justification for re- 
ducing the wages of railway labor. 


Use of Wages to Pay Capital Charges 


Labor when used and property when| 
used in railway service are producing prac- | 


tically the same revenues as before. Un- 
employed labor is not being paid any un- 
earned income. But unemployed property 
is demanding payments of unearned in- 
come ofit of reduced wages. We again in- 


| sist that it is economically unsound and| mour, Tex., for an amateur station, Mr. | 


socially unjust to reduce wages in order 
that labor may be compelled to pay a 
dole to idle capital. 

We desire to suggest that when the 
Government is called upon to lend public 
money to the railroads, the Government 
can at the same time properly insist that 
the railroads shall refrain from starting 
or from joining in any suicidal program to 
reduce weges and to curtail services and 
thereby to nullify the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to promote economic recovery. 

We venture to point out that the or- 


ganized railway employes have taken a/| 


wholly sympathetic and helpful attitude 
toward the maintenance and improvement 
of the credit of the railways and toward 
progress in the transportation industry. 
Despite the enormous losses they have 
su 
through increasing technological un- 
employment, they have not opposed de- 
velopments in the industry which would 
improve its public service. 


relieving them from unfair competition 

and by permitting them to improve the 

economy and efficiency of operations. 
Objections of Industry 


But the railway employes have also 
taken the position that industries are not 
established and can not be maintained 


merely for the production of goods and | 


services. Industries must produce buyers 
for their products; they must produce pur- 
chasing power. 

The public welfare depends more upon 
the wages paid by-an enterprise than upon 
the dividends and interest paid. That is 


why we have laid down as our founda-| 


| “The primary service | 
and the primary obligation of every in-| 


tion principle that: 


dustry is to furnish a livelihood to those 
who have invested their lives in that in- 
industry.” 


We submit that if he public credit can | 


be properly devoted to the protection of 
private investments in a public service en- 
terprise, in order that its service to the 


public may not be impaired, then the same | 
protection should be extended to the hu- | 


man beings whose labor is essential to the 
public service, for the same reason and 
for the additional reason that the very 
existence of a government depends upon 
preserving for its citizenship ample op- 
portunities to earn a livelihood. 

It is apparent to us that in the long 
run the credit of banking institutions, 
railroads, and other large enterprises must 
depend upon the employment of the great 


masses of the people who are able and| 
|for the Eleventh District at Los Angeles, | Willing to work for a living; and upon the 


maintenance of the standards of living 


|of Arizona, Utah, Nevada and California. | Which the industries of the Nation have 
| The main office of the Regional Agricul- | been developed to maintain. 


Government Power to Dictate 
We have supported and will continue to 


|support and advocate the use of all of | full text: 


the resources of government to relieve 
unemployment distress and to aid and 
promote industrial activities which will in- 
crease employment. But when the Gov- 
ernment is making such efforts we sub- 
mit that as a part of its policy there 
should be unyielding opposition to reduc- 
tions of wages with all the evil conse- 
quences to which we have referred. 

We believe that in the present situation 


the Government of the United States has! 
{the power in the case of the railroads, 


which are seeking and will evidently con- 
tinue to seek the aid of the Government, 
to impose as a condition of such aid 
that the railroads shall not participate 
in the unsound and destructive policy of 


| reducing wages, breaking down the stand- 


ards of living and reducing the purchas- 
ing power of the wage earners upon which 


| the prosperity of all essential industries 


must depend. 


Members of Delegation 
The members of the delegation, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Whitney, were: 


Donald R. Richberg, counsel; 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive engineers; T. J. Bissett, first assistant 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
Cc. J. Goff, vice president, 
brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen; 

S. N. Berry, president, Order of Railway 
Conductors; A. F. Whitney, president, Broth- 
erhood of Ratlroad Trainmen; L. M. Eddy, 
vice president, Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
T. C. Cashen, president, Switchmen’s Union 


Une 


E. Johnston, 


ffered during times of general prosperity | 


On the con-| 
trary the employes have advocated legis- | 
lation which would aid the railrads by | 


mployment in Europe at Mid-year 


Of WNAX Power 


Request of Yankton Station 
Conflicts With Mitchell Fa- 
cilities, Says Examiner 


Denial of the application of the House 
of Gurney, Inc., Station WNAX, Yankton, 
|S. D., for a construction permit to in- 
}erease its day power was recommended 
‘to the Federal Radio Commission by Ex- 
aminer R. H. Hyde in a report made pub- 
lic, Sept. 22, by the Commission. 

Grant of the application to the station, 
| whose present operating assignment is 570 
| kilocycles frequency and 1 kilowatt power 
and unlimited hours of operation, would 
require the elimination of Station KGDA, 
My. Hyde stated. 

In the same report the Examiner rec-| 
|}ommended the renewal of the license of 
| Mitchell Broadcasting Corp.,’ Station 
| KGDA, Mitchell, S. D., for which appli- 
|cation has been made, but recommended | 
|} that its application for a construction 
permit to remove the station from Mitchell | 
to Aberdeen be denied. 

In reference to the application of Ilor 
| Clive Lankford Jr., Station W5AMI, Sey- 


| Hyde recommended in another report that 
|the application be denied, as in cases of 
| default, since applicant made no appear- | 

ance at the scheduled hearing and pre-| 
| sented no evidence. . 





Average Value Urged | 
In ‘Boom’ Times for | 
Insurance Securities 


Need Exists in Such Periods | 
As Well as in Depressions, 
New York Superintendent | 
Tells Association 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 22.—Safety of| 
management as well as consistency would} 
seem to demand the adoption of average 
values for insurance company securities in| 
boom times as well as in times of de- 
‘pression, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents was told today by George 
|S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York. 

Mr. Van Schaick explained the stand- 
ards of valuation adopted by the National 
| Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in approving, during periods of emergency, 
the principle of substituting the range of 
the market and the average of prices thus 
found over a period of time not too remote. 


Benefit of Rules 

“If it were not for the application of 
such common sense rules in the valuation | 
of securities, the effects of a depression 
would be much greater than have oc- 
curred so far,” he said. 

Heretofore, he stated, the use of average 
values has not been resorted to when ex- 
change prices were too high, although, 
he declared, the daily stock exchange quo- 
tation as a standard’of valuation “may 
be as erratic on the high side as on the} 
low.” 

“This is a question for the future that 
|deserves present thought and considera- 
tion,” he added. 
| Commission Problem 
Mr. Van Schaick also told the insurance 
agents that “any commission, no matter) 
how modest, which is large enough to be 
| divided with some one who does nothing 
to earn it, is too large.” In the interests 
of fair dealing toward policyholders and 
the general public, he declared, it behooves 
the agents “to see that the unearned split- 
|commission be eliminated from the insur- 
ance transaction.” 

Mr. Van Schaick’s address follows in 








Comparative Statistics 

Since October, 1931, valuation has be-| 
|come a common word in insurance. Com- 
pany executives, agents and brokers alike 





have stressed comparative statistics bear- 
|ing on the worth of assets owned by com- 
| panies, frequently other than their own. 
The discussion of the valuation of a com- | 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


‘of North America; J. G. Luhrsen, president, 
American Train Dispatchers Association; B 
M. Jewell, president, Railway Employes De- 
artment of the American Federation of 
abor; | 


A. O. Wharton, president, International As- | 


sociation of Machinists; B. M. Jewell, rep- 
resenting International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America; Roy Horn, president, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; L. M. Wicklein, general vice presi- 
dent, Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation; C. J. McGlogan, vice president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 

R. H. Knight, assistant president, Brother- 
|/hood of Railway Carmen of America; J. F. 
McGrath, vice president, International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers; G. M. Harri- 
son, president, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes; F. H. Fijozdal, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes; 

D. W. Helt, president, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America; J. J. Scully, vice 
president, National Organization of Masters 
Mates and Pilots of America; Charles M 
Sheplar, president, National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association; A. F. Whitney, rep- 
resenting the International Longshoremen's 
Association. 


Is Found to Reach Record High Figure 


‘Continued from Page 1.) 


15, largely, however, as a result of further 
restrictions in eligibility for relief. 
The accompanying table, based on the 


figures as given in the Monthly Bulletin | 


of Statistics of the League of Nations and 
on other official publications, shows un- 
employment as reported for 20 European 
countries. The figures must not be taken 
as a measure of total unempolyment in 
any country—they represent usually the 
number of those wholly and partially un- 
employed who are eligible for relief, ex- 
cluding important categories of labor 
(such as, in some cases, domestic, clerical, 


(and agricultural labor, or nonunion labor). 
Certainly total unemployment is greater 
than the figures indicate; in the case of 
France, for example, an official estimate 
places actual unempoyment at four times 
the reported figure. 

As the basis of computation varies 
widely, comparisons of one country with 
another can not accurately be made. The 
figures are, therefore, to be considered 
rather as indexes than as absolute meas- 
ures; they do indicate the trend of un- 
employment in each country and, in the 
aggregate, fairly represent the situation in 


#Europe as a whole. 


The following table shows the unemployment record in 20 countries of Europe 


Basis of 
calculation 
Compulsorily insured.... 
Unemployment insurance 
societies 
Registered 
Trade unionists.. aes 
Registered unemployed.... 
-Registered unemployed.... 
Registered unemployed.... 
Registered unemployed.... 
-++++. Trade unionists 
e.... Registered unemployed.... 
Registered unemployed.... 
Registered unemployed... 
Unemployment insurance 
societies Ac aneokeacenn 
- Registered unemployed 
-Registered unemployed 
. Registered unemployed 
- Trade unionists.. eseces 
Unemployment funds 
Compulsorily insured 
Registered unemployed... . 


“*End of May, #Not available, 


Austria 
Belgium 


Czechoslovakia..... 
Denmark. 
Estonia.... 
Finland.... 
France......-+ 
Germary.. 
Hungary. 

Irish Free Stat 
Ttaly...: 
Latvia... 
Netherlands....««+«. 


Norway.... 
Poland..... 
Rumania. 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom... 
Yugoslavia 


1929-30 1930-31 
334 


| from which the Department of Commerce has compiled figures (000 omitted): 


—Winter high—— 
1931-32 
362 


363 
634 
109 

9 

21 
347 
6,128 
34 

31 
1,174 
26 


——End of June———. 
1930 1931 1932 | 


285 191 265 


48 
134 
63 


207 167 


220 
34 


J Miscellancous se. a 64, 


sig I ese | 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 22, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.); 
of Connecticut, called. 


10:45 a. m.—A-delegation from the 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
called to protest against.the proposed 
further reduction in the basic wage 
scale of railway labor. 


11:30 a. m.—Henry S. Canby, of New 
York, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


11:45 a. m.—Dr. J. L. McElroy, special 
representative of the American Hospital 
Association, called to express opposition 
of the Association against construction 
of more hospitals by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


12 m.—Governor Lawrence M. Judd, 
of Hawaii, called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Paul E. Queneau called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:35 p. m.—Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, called to present Louise Thaden, 
of Baltimore, and Mrs. Frances Mar- 


selias, of Houston, Texas, endurance 
fliers. 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with delegates to the Interna- 
tional Association of Employment Serv- 
ices. 


4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 


Remainder of Day: Engaged with 


secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Baan 3° 


Gains Recorded © 
In Cooperatives 


By Farm Board — 


Reorganization Announced 
By Board to Conform to 
Reduction Made in An- 
nual Appropriations 


. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


up so as to center more closely on the 
cooperative work, and the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing has become much 
more the focal point of its organization. 
The Division of Economies, which aided 
in fermulating the Board’s economic poli- 
cies, was abolished, and economists neces- 
sary for efficient operation were trans- 
ferred to the Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting which now will handle economic 
studies. The office of Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board also was abolished, 


|and the former assistant was promoted to 


be Secretary of the Board. Certain func- 
tions formerly performed by the assistant 
were transferred to the Division of Infor- 
mation. 

The business analysis unit and the ex- 
amining unit, formerly independent units 
under the Board itself, were placed within 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing with 
the objective of promoting a smoother flow 
of work. 

Furloughs Given to 140 

As a result of the appropriation cut, 140 
of the Board’s personnel were given indef- 
\inite furloughs, leaving the personnel at 210. 
The reorganization is expected to result in 





Minnesota Suspends 


Higher Freight Rates 


Schedules Prescribed by I. 
C. C. Said to Hurt Business 
Interests of State 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
state Commerce Commission, which, it is 


stated, have caused serious losses in reve-| 


nue to practically all the carriers operat- 
ing in Western Trunk Line territory.” 
(A summary of the application of the 
carriers was printed in the issue of Sept. 
21.) 
“The Minnesota Commission is advised 
that the proposed class rates have not 


been made effective in the adjoining States 
of North Dakota and Wisconsin, and it is 


| well known that the rates prescribed for 


use within the State of Iowa are lower 
than the scale of rates authorized by this 
Commission. Therefore, if this applica- 
tion were denied, we would have rates in 


| this State materially higher than those in 
| Surrounding territory. 


“The Traffic Associations of Minneap- | 


olis, St. Paul and Winona have urged 
this Commission to grant a further ex- 
tension in order that the rate stiuation 
shall not become more confused than it 
is at present. 

“The application of the rates prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has already caused serious fnjury to the 
business interests of this State, this be- 


jing particularly true with reference to 


the so-called overhead rates, a continu- 
ance of which will, in the opinion of this 


| Commission, result in practical extinction 
of the jobbing and manufacturing busi- | 


ness of this State, the removal of such 
business to Eastern territory and a con- 
Sequent serious loss in revenue to the car- 


riers operating in this and surrounding 
States. 


“The granting of the request cannot im- | 


pose any hardship upon the shipping pub- 
lic as the existing rates are somewhat 


|lower than the scale proposed for Min- 


nesota. 


“It is therefore ordered that the ef- 
fective date of the order of the Commis- 


| Sion bearing date of March 28, 1932, be, 


and the same is hereby, postponed to a 
date which will be designated by this 
Commission when final conclusions have 


| been reached.” 


Men’s Furnishings 
Decrease in Value 


Manufactured Output Worth 
41 Per Cent Under 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

752 dozens, $44,959,813; bow neckties, 986,- 
327 dozens, $3,566,832; other neckties, un- 
classified, 42,165 dozens, $164,280; scarfs 
and mufflers, 327,481 dozens, $2,700,766; 
pajamas, 1,223,733 dozen suits, $15,639,773; 
nightshirts, 148,440 dozens, $1,319,114; ath- 
letic underwear made from woven fabric, 
two-piece suits, 2,851,630 dozen pieces, $7,- 
922,719; athletic underwear made from 
woven fabric, union suits, 1,845,283 dozens, 
$6,932,918; athletic underwear made from 
knitted fabric, shirts, 431,271 dozens, $1,- 
014,874; underwear, other 
made from purchased knitted or woven 
fabrics, 357,520 dozen pieces, $1,080,529; 
ether men’s furnishing goods, unclassified, 
$235,356. 

Of the 1931 total, $84,986,237 was con- 
tributed by men's furnishing goods made 
by establishments in the industry, and 
the remainder, $5,720,873, represents the 
value of such commodities made as sec- 
ondary products by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in other lines of manu- 
facture. 

The “furnishing goods, men’s” indus- 
try, as defined for census purposes, em- 
braces establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture, from purchased 
fabric, of the classes of products specified 
above. It does not, therefore, include the 
manufacture of men’s shirts, collars, and 


gloves, or of any knitting-mill products, | 


or of men’s furnishing goods made by 
textile mills from cloth of their own 
weaving. 


Wholesale Price Index 
Falls Slightly in Week 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
for the weeks ended Aug. 20, 27 and Sept. 
3, 10, and 17. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices for 


weeks Of Aug. 20, 27, and Sept. 3, 10, 
and 17: 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
20 27 3 10 17 


All commodities , 


65.7 
Farm products 


50.4 
62.3 


as 


19 


and 
products 
Textile products .... 
Fuel and lighting... 
Metals and metal 
products 
Building materials.. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing 
BOOdS ...+.00- 


80.4 
70.2 
73.0 


74.6 
64.5 
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than athletic, | 


large economies in the Board’s adminis- 
| trative expenses, while facilitating the 
| work of its reduced staff. 

Of $5,527,000 for administrative expenses 
|to the Board in the three years of its ex- 
|istence, it has had remaining for return 
| to the Treasury a total of $2,187,769 of un- 

used funds. 

| The complete organization of the Farm 
| Board staff, with the titles of the officers in 
charge of the six divisions and the func- 
tions of each division, is now as follows: 

Administrative Division.—Administrative 
| Assistant in charge; handles admiinstrative 
disbursements and accounts; personnel, 
| travel, and supplies; library; vise and 

stenographic pool; telephone; files; mail, 
| messengers and telegraph. 

} Division of Information 

| Division of Information.—Director in 
|charge; handles contacts with interested 
institutions and individuals; disseminates 
information regarding Board policies and 
activities, also informaton promotive of 
cooperating marketing, through the press, 
the radio, and other agencies; assists in 
preparation of and edits Board publica- 
tions; directs mimeograph and drafting 
services. > 

Legal Division—General Counsel in 
charge; handles legal interpretation of 
Agricultural Marketing Act; preparation, 
| development, and examination of forms; 
|also collateral, trust, and custodian docu- 
ments and agreements for loans: and re- 
lease thereof; collaboration in develop- 
ment of corporate set-up of cooperatives; 
| Study of legal phases of cooperation. 
| Finance Division.—Chief and Assistant 
|Chief in charge, gives advice and counsel 
in respect to all loans and in administra- 
| tion and safeguarding of funds; advice 

and counsel to Board and cooperatives 
on questions of finance; advice in prepa- 
ration and consideration of applications 
for loans; recommendations to Board as 
to provisions and terms of loans, security, 
| insurance, and appraisals. 

Treasurer's Office.—Treasurer in charge; 
handles disbursement and collection of 
the revolving fund; custody of documents 
evidencing loans and security; insurance; 
| appraisals, maintenance of records in con- 
|nection with loans, security, and collection 
thereof, insurance, and appraisals. 


| Cooperative Marketing Division 

Division of Cooperative Marketing.— 
Chief and Assistant Chief in charge; gives 
}advice and assistance to producers in 
|formation and operation of cooperatives; 
| acquisition, analysis, and dissemination of 

information regarding the progress, or- 
ganization, and business methods of co- 
operative organization; research regarding 
| economic, legal, financial, social, and other 
phases of cooperation; promotion of 
knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; cooperation in promoting such 
| knowledge with educational and marketing 
agencies, cooperative associations, and 
others. 

This division also handles coordination 
and and analysis of pertinent infor- 
mation from other Government depart- 
{ments and agencies; also from other pub- 
lic and private sources; advice to the 
|Board on economic matters, covering 
|commodity situations, stabilization poli- 
cies, production control, and land policies. 

It also gives information to prospective 
{loan applicants regarding provisions of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and as- 
| sistance to associations in qualifying for 
loans; handles examination of applications 
and development with applicants of need 
and purpose of loan, security, character 
of management, operating policies, finan- 
cial conditions, and ability and method of 
repayment. 

Makes Periodical Analyses 

It makes periodical and special analyses 
of business methods, practices, policies, 
accounting and financial condition of as- 
sociations to which the Board has made 
loans; and makes recommendations for 
improvements. 

Under the Division of Cooperative Mar= 
keting are eight sections with the follow- 
ing designations: Grain, cotton, dairy, livee 
stock and wogl, poultry, fruits and vege= 
tables, tobacco, and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 

There are also under this division the 
business analysis unit, the organization 
junit dealing with the field service, the 
examing unit, and the statistical and 
historical unit, which provides their serv- 
ices to the central office of the division 
and also to the eight sections named above, 
Incom 
| 


e Tax Yield Drops 
| Fo Fiscal Yea to Date 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
increased excise and stamp taxes. The in- 
creases, iowever, have been more than 56 
per cent smaller than the Treasury an- 
ticipated in suggesting its budget-balance 
ing legislation to the last session of Cone 
gress. 

Progressive declines in income taxes, 
therefore, would add another threat to the 
balancing of the Federal budget. Both in- 
come and mistellaneous taxes have suf< 
fered because of a 10 per cent decline in 
business activity since the tax laws werg 
passed. 

Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, declared orally Sept. 22 that the 
future yields of all taxes depends upom 
business activity. He said that the Treas- 
ury would make no estimate of the out- 
come for the full fiscal year until it sube 
mits its annual report to Congress im 
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Law Construed |Profits From City’s Oil Lease Ziv Trade Mark 
| Held Exempt From Federal Tax 


On Deduction of 
Security Losses 





Revenue Bureau Explains 
New Statute in Case of 
Taxpayer Dealing for His | 
Own Account ie) 





The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has held that where a) 


taxpayer dealing for his own account| 
sustains losses from the sale of securities 
held for less than two years, such losses | 
are not allowable as a deduction against | 
income from sources other than the Sale 
or exchange of securities (I. T. 2641.) 

The Unit was. explaining the new pro-| 
vision of the Revenue Act of 1932 relat- 
ing to limitation on stock losses. The 
ruling follows in full text: 

Advice is requested whether losses from 
sales of securities are deductible from) 
“other income” in the case of a taxpayer 
whose sole business is trading in securi-| 
ties for his own account, and when the 
“other income” consists of dividends from | 
securities purchased and held in the ordi-| 
nary course of such business. 

Not Capital Assets i 

The losses in question resulted from | 
the sale or exchange of stocks and bonds 
which were not capital assets within the} 
meaning of section 101 of the Revenue | 
Act of 1932, and the question relates to| 
whether such losses are subject to the 
limitations provided in section 23(r) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. 

Section 23(r) of the Revenue Act of 
1932 ‘provides: 

(r) Limitation on stock losses.— 

(1) Losses from sales or exchanges of 
stocks and bonds (as defined in subsec- 
tion (t) of this section) which are not 
capital assets (as defined in section 101) 
shall be allowed only to the extent of the 
gains from such sales or exchanges {in- 
cluding gains which may be derived by a 
taxpayer from the retirement of his own 
obligations). 

(2) Losses disallowed as a deduction by 
paragraph (1), computed without regard 
to any losses sustained during the pre- 
ceding taxable year, shall, to an amount 
not in excess of the taxpayer’s net in- 
come for the taxable year, be considered 
for the purposes of this title as losses sus- 
tained in the succeeding taxable year from 
sales or exchanges of stocks or bonds 
which are not capital assets. 

(3) This subsection shall not apply to 
@ dealer in securities (as to stocks and 
bonds acquired for resale to customers) in 
respect of transactions in the ordinary 
course of his business, nor to a bank or 
trust company incorporated under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
or Territory, nor to persons carrying on 
the banking business (where the receipt 
of deposits constitutes a major part of 
such business) in respect of transactions | 
in the ordinary course of such banking 
business. 

Limitations Explained 


The limitations provided in section 23(r) 
do not apply to a dealer in securities as 
to stocks and bonds acquired fo resale 
to customers in respect of transactions 
im the ordinary course of his business, 
but the limitations do apply to losses in- 
curred by a taxpayer (whether or not a 
dealer in securities) from the sale or ex- 

; e of stocks and bonds in respect 
of transactions entered into for Ais own 
account. 

Since the losses in question resulted 
from the sale or exchange of stocks and 
bonds for the taxpayer’s own account, 
such losses are not allowable as a deduc- 
tion against his income from sources other 
than from the sale or exchange of stocks 
and bonds, although such income consists 
of dividends and interest received in re- 
spect of stocks and bonds dealt in by him 
in the course of his trading for his own 
account. The excess of the losses over 
the gains from such transactions for the) 
current year may, however, in an amount 
not in excess of the taxpayer's net income} 
for the current year, be carried forward | 
and taken as a deduction against gains 
from similar transactions for the suceed-| 


ing year. 





Taxation Exemption 


In Florida Explained 


Application of Statute to Mo- 
_tion Picture Industry Stated 


Tallahassee, Fla., Sept. 22. 

Whether or not the moving picture in- 
dustry would be exempt from taxation 
under the Florida law depends upon the 
character of the material used in produc- 
ing the films, the Attorney General of 
that State, Cary D. Landis, has advised, 
in reply to an inquiry. 

The Florida law exempts certain new | 
industries established in the State for a 
period of 15 years, the opinion explained. 
The only question, Mr. Landis explained, 
is whether the moving picture industry is 
included in the exempt classification. His | 
opinion follows in full text: 

Complying with your request of Sept. 7, | 
in which you request my opinion on the | 
question of whether or not the amend- 
ment known as Section 12 of Article IX | 
of the Constitution of the State of Florida 

‘is broad enough to include the moving 
picture industry, permit me to say the 
amendment reads as follows: 

“For a period of 15 years from the be- 
ginning of operavion, all industrial plants 


which shall be established in this State | 


on or after July 1, 1929, engaged prima- 
rily during said period in the manufac- 
ture of steel vessels, automobile tires, fab- 
rics and textiles, wood pulp, paper, paper 
bags, fiber board. automobiles, automobile 
parts, aircraft, aircraft parts, glass and 
crockery manufacturers and the refining 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Tariff Commission Makes 
Change in Public Notices 


The Tariff Commission announces an 
“amendment of its rules of practice and 
procedure with discontinuance of the 
practice of publishing in “Commerce 
_Reports” the full text of the formal pub- 


lic notices issued in connection with in- | 


_ vestigations. 

Discontinuance of printing the notices 
im full was necessary because of the re- 
‘duction of “Commerce Reports” to one- 
fourth of its former size in the interest of 
economy. Simple announcement of each 
investigation, hearing, etc., will, however, 
be published in “Commerce Reports.” The 
text of the notices will continue to be 
published in “Treasury Decisions,” and 
will be posted at the Commission’s offices 


;Before WitpurR and SAwrTELLE, 


to review the determination of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals upon a de- 
termination by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal- Revenue proposing deficiencies in 
income taxes for the calendar years 1922, 
1923 and 1924. The Board of Tax Appeals 
rejected the contention of the peitioner| 
that it was exempt from income tax and_| 
sustained 
to the manner of the determination of| 
the depreciation and depletion items. 


the Board of Tax Appeals and are not in 
dispute. 
and refer to the findings of the Board of | 


Tax Appeals for a more detailed state- 
ment. 


bonds and with the proceeds thereof pur- 
chased the water system which had there- 
tofore been furnishing the city and the 
inhabitants thereof with water. It is stated | 
in the opinion and emphasized in the| 
brief on behalf of the city that the ac- 
quisition of this waterworks was made | 
necessary by reason of the unsanitary con- 
dition of the water mains and pipe lines 
resulting from rust and decay which per- 


- obtained by sinking wells to a subterra- 








Lease Covered Part of Municipal Water Plant 


On Which Oil Had Been Found 





San Francisco, Calif. | 
A. T. Jercins Trust 
Vv. | 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. | 


No. 6768. | 


Upon petition to review an order of the 


Board of Tax Appeals. 


Tuomas R. Dempsey, A. CaLpeR MAcksy, 


Marc F. MIicHELL and Georce C. WITTER 
for petitioner; G. A. Youncquist, SEWALL 
Key, ANDREW D. SHARPE and Francis H. 
Horan (C. M. CuHarest and Mason B. 
Leminc of counsel), for responden! | 
Circuit | 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 8, 1932 


Wisvr, Circuit Judge.—Petitioner seeks 


its contention with reference 


Petitioner appeals from the former, and 


the Commissioner from the latter, part 
of the decision. 
A. T. Jergins Trust is sustained it will 
be unnecessary to consider the Commis- 
sioner’s petition. 
out to the A. T. Jergins Trust as “the| 
petitioner,” and to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as “the respondent” or 
“the Commissioner.” 


Bonds Issued by City 
To Buy Water System 


If the contention of the 


We will refer through- 


The facts are stated in the opinion of} 


We will state the salient facts 


In 1911 the City of Long Beach issued 


mitted the water to escape, and after be-| 
coming contaminated, to return to the| 
pipes of the distributing system. 

We mention this fact but attach no 
importance to it. Among the assets thus| 
purchased by the city was a tract of 600 
acres of water-bearing land. This land| 
was the source of all the water used by the 
city’s distributing system. The water was 


nean supply. Part of the water procured 
and distributed was used for fire protec- 
tion. Some years later oil was discovered 
in the vicinity of the water-bearing land 
of the city and later oil was successfully 
developed and produced upon said land. 

On April 11, 1922, the city, as lessor, 
entered into a lease with the petitioner 
for about 140 acres of its water-bearing 
land which was then, and is still, used for | 
the procuring of water for the city and| 
its inhabitants. It is sufficient, with ref- 
erence to this lease, to state that is an 
ordinary lease for the development of oil| 
providing that the oil produced by the) 
lessee should be divided in the proportion 
of 40 per cent to the city and 60 per cent 
to the lessee. The lessee was required 
to pay all the expenses of exploration and 
development. 


Tax Payments by Lessee 
Specified in Lease 


With reference to the payment of taxes 
the lease stipulated as follows: 

“Taxes: The lessee shall pay all taxes| 
and assessments which are levied or as- 
sessed upon the property which it may) 
place on the said above described lands) 
during the term hereof; and/or upon the | 
oil or other hydrocarbon products stored 
on said lands by the lessee and not be-| 
lgnging to the lessor, and upon the min- 
eral rights and interest of the lessee in| 
said lands. 

“All charges, taxes and assessments im- 
posed by the State of California, United | 
States of America, or any political sub-| 
division of either thereof, upon said lands, 
or upon any part or parcel thereof, ex- 
cept upon the improvements placed 
thereon by the lessee, shall be paid in the | 
following proportions: Forty (40%) per 
cent thereof by the lessor, and sixty (60%) 
per cent thereof by the lessee; provided, 
however, that the lessee shall at its sole 
and exclusive expense, pay and discharge 
all fees which are now or may hereafter 
be required to be paid by the State of 
California through the State Mining Bu- 
reau and the office of the State Oil and 
Gas Supervisor, or through such other 
department of the State of California 
which may be created for that purpose by 
legislative enactment.” 

The surface of the land is used for a 

variety of purposes. In connection with 


|oil is thus produced from land held by | 


|ation by the Nation of the property of a 


lof land. 


|by the Commissioner that the 40 per cent 


;Court of the United States in U. S. v. 


shown by the record in the case at bar. 
We are not, however, left solely to the 
application of these general principles for 
the determination of the questions in- 
volved in this case. The Supreme Court 
has recently had occasion to consider a 
number of similar leases and to determine 
the right of the State or Federal Govern- 
ment to tax the income derived therefrom 
by the lessee. 

In the most recent of these cases, de- 
cided April 11, 1932, Burnet v. Coronado | 
Oil & Gas Co., 285 U. S. 393, 76 L. Ed. 590, | 
the Supreme Cou:;t passed upon the power | 
of the Federal Government to tax such} 
proceeds derived from school lands be- | 
longing to the State of Oklahoma, and | 





|held that the Federal Government had| Browne & Puetps for Stanco, Incorpo- 


no power to tax such income so derived. | 
In this opinion the Supreme Court af- 
firmed the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals o* the District of Columbia reversing | 
a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals | 
which sustained the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in the assessment of in- 
— taxes upon income so derived by the 
lessee. 





Principle of Exemption 


Previously Established 


In the case at bar the Board of Tax) 
Appeals predicated its conclusion in part | 
upon its own decision in the Coronado Oil | 
& Gas Company v. Commissioner, subse- | 


| quently reversed by the Supreme Court in horses, cows and hogs and a spray prep- 
/aration for spraying roosts and nests of, 


Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Company, 
supra. One of the first cases dealing with | 
this subject is Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 
U. S. 501. A similar problem was pre- | 
sented in Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. 
Bass, 283 U. S. 279. It must be taken as 
established by Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 
supra, Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 
285 U. S. 393, 76 L. Ed. 590, that where 


the State or Nation for governmental pur- | 
poses, the income thus derived from the 
land of the State or Nation can not be, 
taxed by the Nation or State, respectively. 
This is conceded by the Commissioner. | 
In the case of Gillespie v. Oklahoma, | 
supra, the lands in question were held in 
trust by the Federal Government for the 
Indians. Oil leases of these lands were 
entered into by the Government in pur- 
suance of its trust. In the case of Burnet | 
v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., supra, the 
lands were public school lands donated by 
the Federal Government to the State gov- | 
ernment for the purpose of maintaining 
schools, and the proceeds derived from 
the sale of oil therefrom by the State were 
utilized for this confessedly governmental | 
purpose. 

The Commissioner contends, however, | 
that the City of Long Beach in engaging | 
in the business of procuring water for its | 
inhabitants and incidentally in procuring 
income from its water-bearing lands in 
the shape of oil royalties, was acting in a/| 
proprietary rather than in a governmental 
capacity, and that, therefore, the consti- 
tutional principles which prevent the tax- 


State or municipality do not apply to the 
taxatior of such an enterprise so con- 
ducted. 





Action of Municipality 
In Proprietary Capacity 


If this argument were valid it would 
seem equally applicable to the taxation of | 
the water-bearing and oil-bearing land | 
and to the portion of the income derived 
by the city therefrom by the sale of its 
proportion of the royalty oil, that is to say, 
if the taxes were constitutional, permis- 
sible because they do not interfere with | 
the sovereign rights of the State exercised 
through a municipality because the munic- 
ipality was not acting in a governmental 
but in a proprietary capacity, the right of 
taxation would exist as to the property it- 
self and the income derived therefrom, | 
provided, of course, that appropriate legis- 
lation were adopted for the direct taxation 


As we understand it, it is not contended 


royalty paid to the city is taxable as in-| 
come derived by it from its lands held in 
a proprietary capacity, nor, indeed, do we} 
see how such a claim could be made in 
view of the early decision of the Supreme 


Baltimore & Ohio Ry. Co., 17 Wall. 322, | 
wherein the Supreme Court held that the | 
revenue derived by a State from bonds of | 
the B. & O. Ry. Co., owned by it, were not | 
taxable by the Federal Government, al- 
though the bonds were issued to the city | 
to secure the repayment to the city of) 
$5,000,000 loaned by the city to the B. & O.| 
Ry. Co., to enable it to extend its facilities | 
for transportation with a view of aiding 
the city in securing a portion of the com- 
merce flowing from the West to the East. | 
| The general purpose of the city of Balti- | 
| more in purchasing the bonds of the Balti- | 
|more & Ohio Railway Company was much 
\less closely related to the governmental 
functions of the city than the acquisition 
by the city of Long Beach of water-bear- | 
ing lands and a water distributing system | 
for the inhabitants thereof, and for their | 
fire protection. In Pollock v. Farmers | 
Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429, the 
Supreme Court had under consideration | 
the validity of the income tax law in two 


| 





the water system the city employed about 
50 men whose headquarters were on the 
600 acres. It maintains thereon a pump- 
ing plant, service department, blacksmith 
shop, salvage yard, a garage and residence, 
all of which are used in connection with 
the water plant. In addition to two oil 
and gas leases, of one of which petitioner 
|is the lessee, the said tract of 600 acres 
j has on it about 6¢ tenants who hold un- 
| der leases or permits from the city. 


Surface Leases Made 


On Temporary Basis 


The business of these tenants includes 
airplane repair, hangars for aircraft, oil- 
well supplies, telephone, storage, plants, 
cracking plants, oil-skimming plants, de- 
hydration plants, gasoline absorption 
plants, and farmingy—These leases and 
permits were then and are of a tempo- 
rary nature; can be terminated on short 
| notice and are made subject to the right 
of the city to use the property for water 
purposes. 
| While a large amount of revenue has 
| been derived by the city from its water- 


| bearing lands as royalty upon the oil pro- 
duced therefrom, it is clear that such pro- 
duction is altogether incidental to the 
main purpose and use of the land. We 
are not, therefore, dealing with a purely 
| business venture in which the city, for the 
mere purpose of producing revenue for its 
treasurr, engages upon business entirely 
distinct from its governmental functions. 

The general principles with relation to 
the right of the Federal Government to 
tax tHe instrumentalities of the State, and 





in Washington and New York. 

Detailed information will always be 
available to persons who apply directly 
‘to the Tariff Commission.—(United States 
‘Tariff Commission.) 





vice versa, are weil settled and have been 
applied in a grcat many cases by both 
State and Federal courts. The only diffi- 
culty is in the application of these gen- 
eral principles to the unique situation 


| aspects pertinent to the considerations in- | 
| volved in the case at bar. 


| involved the question as to whether or not 


The first one | 


For Stock Spray 
Denied Registry 





Commissioner of Patents 
Finds Brand Deceptively 
Similar to ‘Flit? Mark 


Used on Insecticide 





* STANcO, INCORPORATED, 
v. 
BONIDE CHEMICAL Co., INC. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 11495 to registration of 
trade mark for Stock-Spray Preparation | 
for Spraying Horses, Cows, etc., applica- | 
tion filed March 11, 1930, Serial No.) 
297121. 


rated; Martin & Renpert for Bonide 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 13, 1932 
Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 


This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Bonide Chemical | 
Co., Inc., of the decision of the examiner | 
of trade-mark interferences sustaining the | 
opposition of Stanco Incorporated, and 
adjudging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which application has | 
been made. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “ZIT” as a trade mark for “a| 
stock spray preparation for spraying 


poultry houses to kill mites.” The appli- 
cant has not taken testimony and in 
consequence is restricted to its filing date, 
March 11, 1930, for adoption and use of 
its mark, 


Opposer Used Mark in 1923 


The opposer sets up adoption and use 
continuously since about May, 1923, 
through its predecessor, of the mark 
“FLIT” for an ihsecticide and submits 
ownership of registration No. 180361, is- 
sued Feb. 26, 1924, of this mark upon this 
class of goods. The opposer has taken 
testimony which substantially establishes 
that it was prior in the field in the use 
of its mark upon its goods by many years; 
that its goods have been widely adver- 
tised and sold throughout this country; 
that large sums have been spent in ad- 
vertising, and the evidence indicates total 
sales under the trade mark of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the opposer is presumably in 
possession of a widely spread and valu- 
able good will as an asset of its business. 
Under these conditions and in accord- 
ance with the usual rule any reasonable 
doubt of confusion in trade must be re- 
solved against the newcomer. 


Difference In Uses Cited 


The applicant seeks to distinguish some- 
what the character of its goods from that | 
of the opposer and notes the latter uses | 
its goods in the household and in smaller 
quantities while applicant uses its goods) 
upon animals and in poultry houses. It 
must be held, however, that the goods 
belong to the same class and possess the 
same descriptive properties as these terms | 
have been construed in the decisions cited | 
and relied upon by the examiner and by | 
the opposer. 

The, two marks are deemed, notwith- 
standing their slight difference, to be! 
clearly confusingly similar. They resem- 
ble each other so much in sound that! 
mistake could readily occur where a pur-| 
chaser verbally or over the telephone 
called for the goods of one party. Simi-: 
larity in spelling and appearance exists to | 
a@ considerable extent. It is believed that 
confusion in trade would be quite prob- 
able if the goods of both parties appear 
in the same market under the respective | 
marks. It is thought applicant should) 
not have approached so nearly the op- 
poser’s mark. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the opposition and adjudging the ap-| 
plicant not entitled to the registration for | 





which it has applied is affirmed. 


« CURREN 





the bond election. 
original plan, was not an abandonment 


of a system in accordance with changed 
the bond election. 


bond election did not limit the district to 


14431, Aug. 29, 1932. 


| 





the tax upon the income derived upon real 
estate was a direct tax upon the real estate 
and therefore required by the Constitution 
to be apportioned among the States in 
porportion to the population thereof. Chief 
Justice Fuller, in discussing that question, 
| stated, at p. 580: 

“Unless, therefore, a tax upon rents or 
income issuing out of lands is intrinsically 
so different from a tax on the land itself 
that it belongs to a wholly different class 
of taxes, such taxes must be regarded as 
falling within the same category as a tax 
on real estate eo nomine. The name of 
| the tax is unimportant. The real question 
is, is there any basis upon which to rest 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


Decisions Promulgated by 


Promulgated Sept. 22 


|Grace McBride Crile. Docket No. 43136. 
Attorney fees and amount paid by 
the trustee in compromise and set- 
tlement of a law suit involving the 
trust and trust property, held, neces- 
sary and proper expenditures by the 
trustees under the trust instrument 
| and the laws of the State, and not a 
part of the distributable net income 
of the trust. 
Where, in a trustee's suit beneficiaries 
employ private counsel to protect their 
| interests and authorize payment of the 
trustee from trust income, held such 
payment was made from the distribu- 
table net income of the trust and tax- 
able to the beneficiaries, 





The Board of Tax Appeals. 


his agents. 
the Department of Justice had no right 


suspicious that the criminal provisions of 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State iis 


IRRIGATION—Districts—Bonds—Use of proceeds of bond iss: 
system pursuant to plans changed after ae election— oe Orr counienstion of 
A California irrigation district could use the 
by the electors for the construction of the system according to plans substantially 
different from those approved by the irrigation district bond commission prior to 
The modified plan, although substantially different from the 


the commission under a statute making it unlawful 


bonds to carry out plans approved by the commission to make any material change 
in the plans without the commission's consent. 


of the district to use the proceeds of an approved bond issue for the construction 


El Dorado Irrigation District v. Browne, 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


the matter of constitutional amendments. 
A joint resolution of the two houses of 
Congress proposing amendments does not 
require the President’s approval and he 
cannot veto it. 

He has no official function to perform 
at any stage of the proceedings in respect 
to either proposal or ratification.  Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are the officials 
throlgh whom @he people must obtain de- 
sired action for submission of an amend- 
ment, and State Legislatures or State con- 


ventions are the bodies by whom ratifica- 
tion must be obtained. 


Manner of Ratifying 
Must Be Stipulated 


After a proposed amendment has been 
drafted, and its submission ordered by a 
two-thirds vote of each house of Congress 
it must then be ratified by representative 
assemblies in three-fourths of the States, 


to become effective as a part of the Con- | 


stitution. These representative assemblies 
may be either the Legislatures of the State 
or State conventions specially elected for 
that purpose in each State. 

When submitting a proposed amend- 
ment, Congress decides whether the ratifi- 


cation shall be by State Legislatures or by | 


State conventions. Whichever method is 
prescribed must be followed alike by all 
the States. A question exists as to 
whether the designation by Congress of 
the mode of ratification, whether by State 
Legislatures or State conventions, requires 
a two-thirds vote of each house or only a 
majority vote. 

That is not likely to be a practical ques- 
tion. It has always been the practice for 
the Congress to embody in a single resolu- 
tion, both the proposed amendment and 
the method of ratification, and it is not 
likely that a two-thirds vote could be ob- 
tained for submitting a proposal unless 
two-thirds approved the method of ratifi- 
cation. If Congress should submit a pro- 
posed amendment to State conventions in 
the several States, the regular course 
would be for the respective State Legisla- 
tures to enact laws providing for the elec- 
tion of delegates to their State conven- 
tions. 


When the State Legislatures or State | 


conventions, as one or the other mode of 
ratification is to be followed, of 36 States 
have ratified the proposed amendment, it 
takes effect. Although it is customary for 
the Secretary of State to proclaim the 
ratification, it has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court that the date of ratification 
by the 36th State, not the date of the pro- 
clamation, is controlling. 

Five amendments proposed by Congress 
have failed of ratification. One submitted 
in 1789 related to apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives. Another submitted at the 
same time proposed that no law varying 
compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall take effect until an elec- 
tion has intervened. Another submitted 
in 1810 proposed that citizens be prohibited 
from accepting titles of nobility. Another 
submitted in 1861 proposed to prevent in- 
terference with slavery. The last one 
failing to receive approval was submitted 
in June, 1924, and is known as the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


Limitation Placed 


At Seven Years 


The question has frequently arisen 
whether an amendment proposed by Con- 
gress must be acted on by the States 
promptly or remains pending indefinitely 
and open to ratification at any time. Un- 
til 1921, this was a subject of difference 
of opinion, but in that year the question 


| was settled by the Supreme Court of the 


United States in the case of Dillon v. 
Gloss. When proposing the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Congress had fixed seven 
years as a reasonable limit of time for 


T LAW ,» 








proceeds of a bond issue approved 


thereof. The change was approved by 


for a district which has issued 
Such statute recognizes the power 


plans approved by the commission after 


: The change in the plans did not constitute a violation of a 
contract with the electors where the form of the proposition voted upon at the 


any particular plan. 
Treasurer, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 





PROHIBITION—Permits—Authority of prohibition agents to remain in permittee’s 
plant under inspection privilege granted by permit— 

A provision of a beverage company’s permit that “the supervisor of permits may, 
if he deems it necessary, to at all times keep one or more officers within the plant,” 
did not justify the presence within the company’s plant during both day and night 
of prohibition agents who had no knowledge that the company was committing 
any crime or violating any provision of the National Prohibition Act. 
not acting in the enforcement of the criminal provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act and had no authority to remain in the plant for the purpose of making inspec- 
tion since under section 104-b of the Prohibition Reorganization Act of 1930 the 
work of inspecting such plants is confined to the Secretary of the Treasury and 

The prohibition agents as the agents of the Bureau of Prohibition in 


They were 


to enter the_plant and remain therein, 


under color of making an investigation of the company as a permittee, because 


the law inight be violated. 


Harrison Beverage Co., Inc., etc., v. Pennington, Fed. Proh. Adm., et al.; C. C. A. 


| 3, No. 4958, Sept. 14, 1932. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


| Federal Taxation 


ROYALTIES—Profits derived from city oil lease— 
City purchased water system which had theretofore been furnishing its inhabitants 


with water; among assets thus purchased was tract of water-bearing land; oil 
was discovered upon said land, and city, as lessor, entered into lease with petitioner 


for part of the land for development of oil; lease provided that oil produced by 
Tessee should be divided in proportion of 40 per cent to city and 60 per cent to 
lessee, who was required to pay all expenses of exploration and development; held 


that petitioner was not subject to Federal income tax upon income received as 


lessee of the land.—Jergins Trust v. Commissioner. 


| 1366, Sept. 23, 1932. 


| Trade 


TRADE MARKS—Oppositions— 


date.—Stanco, Inc., v. Bonide Chemical 


1366, Sept. 23, 1932. 
TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 


8. Daily, 1366, Sept. 23, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 9.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 


Marks 


In opposition when applicant does not take testimony he is restricted to filing 


Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.).—7 U. S. Daily, 


Spray preparation for poultry roosts and cattle, etc., has same descriptive proper- 
ties as insecticide.—Stanco, Inc,, v. Bonide Chemical Co., Inc. 


(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. 





TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 
“Zit” is deceptively similar to “Flit.”—Stanco, Inc., v. Bonide Chemical Co., Inc. 
(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1366, Sept. 23, 1932. 


Methods of Effecting Changes 
In Federal Constitution Stated 


Procedure of Amendment Is Reviewed by At- 
torney General Mitchell 


Avrnonizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHep WirrHout COMMENT BY THE Untrep States Dairy 













ratification and the contention was made} 
that the proposal so limited was invalid. 
The Supreme Court held that although | 
there is no express provision in the Con-| 
stitution on the subject, it is implied that 
the ratification must come within a rea-| 
sonable time after submission, or the pro- | 
posal fails. The court said that there 
is a fair implication that the ratification | 
by three-fourths of the States must be, 
sufficiently contemporaneous in that num- | 
ber of States to reflect the will of the 
people in all sections at relatively the) 
|same time. 
| The court also held that Congress, keep- | 
ing within reasonable limits, has the dis- 
cretion when submitting a proposed | 
amendment to fix the time within which| 
the States must ratify or the amendment | 
fail. It held that the seven-year limit'| 
fixed by Congress for the ratification of | 
the Eighteenth Amendment was reason-| 
able. The Eighteenth Amendment was 
Proposed by Congress in Decémber, 1917, 
and ratified Jan. 16, 1919. Every amend- 
ment which has been adopted has been 
ratified in from one to four years after 
submission. 


|Courts Would Decide | 
Reasonable Time 


If Congress does not fix a time limit, | 
the courts in a proper case, would decide 
|whether the ratification had occurred 
| within a reasonable time. Whether, if 
| Congress attempted to fix an unreason- 
ably short or long period for ratification, 
the whole proposal or merely the time) 
limit would be void has not been ruled 
on, and in all probability the question will | 
never arise as Congress is not likely to 
fix a time limit so wholly unreasonable | 
that courts would feel justified in con-| 
demning it. It is desirable that Congress 
should fix a time limit for ratification as| 
that removes the uncertainty which would | 
| exist if it is left to the courts to decide 
whether ratification has occurred within a 
reasonable time. 

The Congress, by fixing a short time for 








act promptly, because if the time is too 
short to suit their convenience, the States 
may fail to act and the proposal would 
fail; nor is there any way to compel the 
States to call special sessions of their legis- 
| latures, to act on the matter, or to compel 
the States, if the convention method of 
| ratification is adopted, to hold special elec- 
tions for convention delegates in advance 
| of the dates of the regular State elections. 

The time limit should not be so short 
as to prevent States from postponing con- 
|Sideration of the matter until their next 
|regular legislative sessions or from hold- 


| venience. 
| 


is nothing to prevent the States from 
acting promptly if they choose to do so. 
Ratification by State conventions obviously 
takes more time than ratification by State 
legislatures as there is added the time 


| the convention. 


‘Lame Duck’ Amendment 
Provides Seven Years 


It follows from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court that proposed amendments 





which were submitted prior to the Child 
Labor Amendment submitted more than 
eight years ago and in which no time 
limit was fixed by Congress is in all prob- 


|Duck” Amendment, submitted in 1932. In 


that Congress fixed seven years as the 
time limit. 


|“Lame Duck” Amendment are the only 
ones in which Congress has fixed a time 
limit for ratification. 
| Amendment submitted by Congress to 
| State legislatures and not to conventions 
has already been approved by the legisla- 
tures of 14 States, and it seems in a fair 
|way to be approved as rapidly as the 


and act upon it. 
Another question arises in connection 


gress has power to interfere with the de- 
tails, by prescribing the time of the elec- 


delegates, or the dates of holding the con- 
| ventions. 


Notwithstanding some contention to the 


gress must stop short with prescribing the 
general mode of ratification whether by 





tions, and if the convention method is se- 
lected, it must be left to the State legis- 
}latures to prescribe all the details for 
the election of convention delegates, the 
only restriction on the States being that 
bes conventions shall be fairly represent- 


| 


| ative. 
Expression of People 
Called Chief Aim 


A fair expression of the will of the people | 


of the States acting through delegates 
elected by them to their State conventions 
| is all that is required and there is no 
|reason why the Congress should attempt 
|to force upon any State, any particular 
time, place or method for electing their 
| delegates or holding their conventions. 

If ratification by Legislatures is the 
|method to be followed, the vote required 
|for ratification in each State Legislature, 
jis the vote required by the State Con- 
| stitution en legislation. It seems probable 
that if the State convention method of 
ratification is adopted a majority of the 
convention delegates, present and voting, 
would be sufficient, a quorum being pres- 
ent, though it is probable that a State 
Legislature in providing for a convention 


could require a majority vote of the en- | 


tire convention membership. 


Still another question exists and that is | 


| whether, if a State Legislature or State 
|convention has once voted-en the subject 
| of ratification, that State’s action may be 
| reversed at some Mter legislative session 


or at another State convention. 


}lowed to change its mind, provided the 
reasonable time limit for ratification fixed 
by the Congress or implied in the Con- 
stitution has not expired, and with the 
further qualification that after the re- 
quired number of States have approved 
the proposed amendment, the matter is 
closed and further action by any State 
| would be a nullity. 

(The foregoing is the first section of 
an address delivered recently in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
American Bar Association and the 
United States George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission. The second 
section, dealing with proposals for 
amendinents relating to prohibition, 
will be printed in the next issue.) 





ratification, can not force the States to) 


ing their State conventions at their con- | 
If a time limit is liberal there | 


necessary to hold an election for conven- | 
; tion delegates and to hold the meeting of | 


which have not yet been ratified and) 


ability in the same situation and that the | 
| only unratified proposal heretofore sub- | 
mitted which is still alive is the “Lame | 


The Eighteenth Amendment and the! 


The “Lame Duck” | 


necessary number of legislatures can meet | 


with the method of ratification by State | 
conventions, and that is whether the Con- | 


| tion, the election districts, the numbers of | 


|contrary my impression is that the Con- | 


|legislatures or by representative conven- | 





NEW BOOKS 


/ Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Allen, Chas. R. Managing minds; 


practical 
psychology for vocational teachers, by . 


(Century vocational 
N. Y., Century, 1932. 


and Harry A. Tiemann. 
series.) 286 p., illus. 


32-14432 

Campbell, Oscar J., ed. Poetry and criticism 
of romantic movement. 849 p. N. Y., F. 8. 
Crofts & co., 1932. 32-14465 

| Crozier, Frank P. Five years hard, by Brig. 
Gen. . 221 p., illus. N. Y., J. Cape, 
1932. 32-14455 


Draper, Edgar M. Extra curricular credits, by 

... and John E, Corbally. (Extra curricular 
142 p. N. Y., A. 8S. Barnes, 1932. 

32-14433 

in the Pacific; 

- 299 p. 


library.) 


Dulles, Foster R. America 
century of expansion, by 
Boston, Houghton, 1932. 32-26684 


Grant, Elihu. Ain Shems excavations (Pales- 
tine) 1928-1929—1930-1931 by .. . (Biblical 
and kindred studies, no. 3. Haverford col- 
lege.) v. 1., illus. Haverford, 1931. 32-14457 

Hale. Wm. Harlan. Challenge to defeat; 
modern man in Goethe’s world and Speng- 
ler’s century. 209 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1932. 

; 32-14459 

Harris, Erdman. New learning in old Egypt. 

cover design and decorations by the author. 
»_N. Y., Assn. press, 1932. 32-14431 

Hayes, Harriet. Planning residence halls for 
undergraduate students in Amer. colleges 
and universities; handbook for use of col- 
lege officers and members of building coms. 
247 p., illus. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia 
“univ., 1932. 32-14429 

Household handbook of useful information; 
household reference of permanent value to 
every Amer. homemaker. 158 p. Saint 
Paul, Minn., Clarkson-Rishoff co., 1932. 

32-14551 


Innes, Arthur D. Maritime and colonial ex- 


pansion of England under Stuarts (1603- 

1714). 376 p., illus. Lond., 8S. Low, 1932. 
32-14456 

Leonard, Mrs. Eugenie (Andruss). Problems 


of freshman college girls; study of mother- 
daughter relationships and social adjust- 
ments of girls entering coll. (Child develop- 
ment monographs. Monograph no. 9.) 139 
p. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 
1932. 32-14430 
Lincoln, Ignatius T. T. Autobiography of ad- 
venturer., tr. from German by Emile Burns. 
291 p. N. Y., H. Holt, 1932. 32-14556 
Lowe, Belle. Experimental cookery, from 
chemical and physical standpoint, with 
laboratory outline. 498 p., illus. N. Y., 
J. Wiley, 1932. 32-14553 

| Natl. industrial conf. bd. Sales taxes: general, 
selective, and retail. 79 p. N. Y., Natl. 
industrial conf. bd., 1932. 32-14547 
| Natl. life and accident ins. co., inc., Nashville. 
| Guide book to ordinary production for old 


| and new shield men. 260 p., illus. Nash- 
| ville, Tenn., Natl. life and accident ins. 
|} _€O., 1932. 32-14546 
| Osler, Sir Wm., bart. Way of life. Address 
| delivered to Yale students. Introd. by John 
| Rathbone Oliver. 48 p. Balti., Norman 
| Remington co., 1932. 32-14460 


Parsloe, Guy. English country town. (English 
| heritage series.) 196 f. Lond., Longmans, 

32. 32-14454 
Petronius Arbiter. Satyricon of ... in trans- 
| lation attributed to Oscar Wilde, with 
| 4dntrod. by Oscar Wilde; illus. 408 p. N. Yur 


Priv. print. for Hogarth press, 1932. 
| ; 32-14464 


| Ridler, Harry S. Mechanical warm air heat- 
ing manual with steam, hot water, and 
gravity warm air heating data. Written by 
- + . and Geo. B. Zingsheim. 59 p. Minne- 
apolis, 1932. 32-14552 
Ringel, Fred. J., ed. America as Americans 
see it, illus. 365 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1932. 
32-26696 
Robinson, Geroid T. Rural Russia under old 
regime; history of landlord-peasant world 
and prologue to peasant revolution of 1917, 
y ... (Peasant revolution in Russia. v. 1.) 
342 p., illus. Lond., Longmans, 1932. 


32-14557 
| Rolfe, Robt. T. Foundrywork and metallurgy; 


| practical and authoritative guide for moul- 


ders, pattern makers and apprentices, ed. 
by ... 6 -V¥., illus. Lond., Sir I. Pitman, 
1931-32. 32-14555 
Sandwich, John M., 4th earl of. Private apers 
of . . . 1st lord of admiralty, 1771-1782, ed. 
by G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen. (Publs. of 
Navy records soc. v. 69.) v. 1 Lond., 


Printed for Navy records society, 1932. 


| 32-14458 
Texas daily press league, inc. Eliminating 
advertising waste in Texas. 68 p., illus, 

| Dallas, Chicago etc., Texas daily press 
|_ league, 1932. 32-14549 


Warfield, Benjamin B. 


Studies | e 
671 p. n theology 


Oxford univ. press, 1932. 
32-1446: 
| Woodbury, Jos. G. Palace we builded: ‘on 
workmen I have known and me; work on 
industrial relations. 136 p. Oxford, Mass., 
Woodburys, 1931. 32-14548 
Yntema, Theodore 0. Mathematical reforma- 
| tion of general theory of international trade, 
(Materials for study of business.) 120 Pp. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1932, 
32-14320 
Wilson, Frank E., bp. Outline history of Epis- 
copal church. 65 p., illus. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Morehouse publ. co., 1932. 32-14315 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
| of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shouid be given. 


N. Y., 








| 


The Conference Procedure in Teaching Voca< 
tional Agriculture—Bull. No. 147, Agri. Ser, 
No. 38, Federal Board for Vocational Educ. 
Price, 5 cents. E32-544 

Soil Survey of Mille Lacs County, Minnesota 
—No. 37, Series 1927, Bur. Chemistry and 
Soils, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 25 cents. 

| Agr.32-818 

| Fisheries of the Virgin Islands of U. S.—Vol, 

1, Investigational Report No. 14, Bur. Fish- 

eries, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

| F32-18 

Variety Tests of Sugarcanes in Louisiana Dur- 

ing the Crop Year 1930-31—Sept., 1932, Cir, 

No. 242, Bur. Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept, 

Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr.27-465 

[ Diglemasic List—Sept., 1932, Pub. 370, U. S, 

| ept. State. Price, 50 cents a year 10-16292 

| Medical Bulletin of Veterans’ Administration 

| -— July, 1932, Vol. 9, No, 1, U. 8. Veterans’ 
| Administration. Apply_at Administration. 


5- 
List of Publications Relating to Immigration 


—July, 1932, Price List 67—18th Edition, 
Superintendent of Documents. Apply at 
Superintendent. 26-26387 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S—July, 1932, Part 2. Bur. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, $1 a year. 14-21465 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Aug. 15, 
1932, Vol. 45, No. 4, Bur. Entomology, U. 5. 
Dept. Agri. Price, $2.25 per year. 

Agr. 13-1837 


Repertanpns Station Record—Sept., 1932, Vol. 
7, No. 3, Office of Experiment Stations, U. 

S. Dept. Agri. Price, $1 per vol. Agr. 9-832 
Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1931—Part 


10, The Great Basin, Water-Supply Paper 
720, Geological Survey, U. S. Dept. Latesion. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1930—Part 5, 
Hudson Bay and Upper Mississippi River 
Basins, Water-Supply Paper 700, Geological 
Survey, U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 15 cents, 


GS10-343 


. GS10-344 
First Report on Foreign Geographic Names— 
1932, Geographic Board. Price, 10 
cents. 32-27034 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Okla.—Bienn. Rept. of State Auditor for pe- 
riod ended Je. 30. 1930, A. S. J. Shaw, State 
Auditor. Oklahoma City, 1932. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. State Teachers Retirement 
en for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1932. Albany, 


I see | 
no reason why a State should not be al- | 


Nev.—Ann. Rept. of State Controller for f. 
year ended Je. 30, 1932, Ed. C. Peterson, 
Controller. Carson City, 1932. 

Me.—Rept. of Dept. of Audit for period Jan, 
1, 1932, to Je. 30, 1932. Augusta, 1932. 

| Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Probation for 
year ended Sept. 30, 1931—Pub. Doc. No. 85, 

| , Boston, 1932 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Div. of Old Age Security, 

| ieee. Dept. of Social Welfare, Albany, 
1 . 

Mich.—Rept. of Treasr. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 

| 1932. Lansing, 1932. 

Ariz.—19th Ann. Rept. of Ins. Div. of Ariz, 
Corp. Comm. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1932, 
Phoenix, 1932 

| Ark.—Acts of 2d Extraordinary Session of 48th 
General Assembly, Mar. 15, 1932, to Apr. 12, 

1932. Ed. F. McDonald, Secy. of State. 

tle Rock, 1932. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Cleveland Asks | 


Court Ruling in 
Gas Rate Dispute 


Objects to Finding of Ohio 
Commission of No Juris- 
diction to Order Emer- 
gency Reduction 


| 
| 


Nebraska Permits 


einsurance Plan’ 


‘Union Pacific Assurance Co. to| 


Take 


Over Business of 
Omaha Insurer 


Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 22. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 


Herdman, has announced that he has ap-| 
proved a contract whereby the Union|} 


Pacific Assurance Company of Omaha 
reinsures the business of the Equity Life 
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Superintendent Asserts 


tion. 


Extended Use of Average Value Urged 


For Insurance Company Securities 


Safety of Management as Well as Consistency Calls for Such 
Action Both in Boom Times and in Depressions, New York 


INSURANCE 


Conference Called 
On Park Problems 


Regional Meeting to Be Devot- 
ed to Inspection Tour in 
Illinois and Indiana 


Great Lakes regional conference of State 
park executives will be held in Illinois 
and Indiana on Sept. 27 and 28, accord- 
ing to announcement today by Richard 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 22. | 
The eighth annual Ohio Valley and) 


It was not until 1931 that serious {zation of amply secured bonds by insurance 


Lieber, director of the Indiana Conserva- | 


SUPERVISION 


‘City Held Exempt 
From Tax Upon 


- Oil Lease Profits 


‘Lease Covered a Part of Mu- 
nicipal Water Plant Upon 
Which Petroleum Had 


Been Discovered 


|companies other than life companies in the 


Insurance C . - i ° 
ompeny of Omahe A pro }sound discretion of the Commissioner or | Hon Department 


ey a ee pany’s portfolio has found a place in the | Consideration was again given to the ques- 


The City of Cleveland has appealed to 
the State Supreme Court from the ruling 
of the Public Utilities Commission that it 
has no jurisdiction to order an emergency | 
rate reduction by the East Ohio Gas Co. 

The Commission, by a vote of 2 to 1,| 
dismissed a motion by the city for the| 
reduction from the rates now being col-| 
lected under bond while proceedings to| 
determine reasonable rates are pending | 
before the Commission on appeal from an | 
ordinance of the city fixing lower rates. | 

Temporary Relief Sought 


A temporary schedule of rates was) 
sought by the city on the plea that the 
people of Cleveland are in financial straits 
and that consumers of gas should not be | 
required to continue to pay the present 
rates. 

In a minority opinion, filed subsequent 
to the dismissal order adopted by the ma- | 
jority, Commissioner Frank W. Geiger de- 
clared that the Commission has a right 
to judge whether an emergency exists and 
temporarily to alter any existing rate. 

“In considering the motion,” Mr. Geiger | 
said, “the Commission confines itself ex- 
clusively to the question of jurisdiction, | 
not now being concerned with the allega- 
tions that there is an emergency justify- 
ing a reduction in the rate. A brief sketch 
of the relations between the city and the 
utility is necessary for a correct under- | 
standing of the questions presented by 
counsel. 

Ordinance Fixing Rate 


“In 1923 the city passed, and the com- 
pay accepted, an ordinance fixing a rate 
effective to Dec. 10, 1925, and increased 
rate from Dec. 11 to the expiration of the 
ordinance, April 30, 1928. After the pass- 
age of the ordinance the company filed its 
Schedule No. 5, setting forth the ordinance 
rates which previously were for the period 
beginning Dec. 11, 1925, and ending April 
30, 1928; for the first 5,000 55 cents, which 
rate was stepped up for each bracket of 
gas used successively to 60 cents, 65 cents, 
and 80 cents per thousand cubic feet and 
for the final bracket for all gas over 50,000 
cubic feet to $1.05 per thousand, with a 
service charge of 50 cents per month for} 
each consumer and certain other details 
which it is not necessary to consider. 

“On the expiration of the ordinance on 
April 30, 1928, the city and company 
negotiated for a new rate and, pending 
negotiations, the council passed two emer- 
gency ordinances, not fixing new rates but 
providing for a continuance of service un- 
der the old, then expired, ordinance rates. 
The city and company not being able to 
agree upon a new rate, the company gave 
notice of its election to terminate service | 
pursuant to the provisions of the ordi- | 
nance of 1923. 


Commission’s Power Challenged 


“The city enjoined the discontinuance 
of this service and, on Sept. 25, 1928, the 
company filed its Schedule No. 6, reciting 
that the schedule adopted and continued 
in effect the rates then being charged, 
to remain effective only so long as the 
company would be required by injunctions 
to continue service. Schedule No. 6 was 
identical with Schedule No. 5, which was 
the ordinance rate of 1923. At the con- 
clusion of its Schedule No, 6 the company 
stated that the schedule was not based 
on nor was it an acceptance of any or- 
dinance. 

“On June 1, 1931, the city passed the 
present’ ordinance, fixing lower rates than 
provided in Schedule No. 6. The company 
then filed its complaint from the ordi- 
nance rates and, pursuant to 614-44 G. C., 
elected to collect the rates then in effect, 
which were the rates set out in Schedule 
No. 6, which in turn were the rates set 
out in the ordinance of 1923. The com- 
pany put up a bond approved by the Com- 
mission. 

“The motion presented squarely the 
question whether, under these conditions, 
the Commission has any power to fix an 
emergency rate. Ingenious arguments are 
presented by counsel on each side to sus- 
tain their position. 

“Briefly, counsel for the city insists that, 
inasmuch as the ordinance of 1923 has 
expired and was no longer effective at the 
time of the filing of Schedule No. 6, which 
adopted and continued in force by the 
voluntary action of the company and not 
by the provisions of any ordinance the old 
rates fixed by ordinance in 1923, the pres- 
ent rates being charged are not based 
upon an ordinance nor upon a contract, 
and, therefore, do not fall within the ex- 
ceptions of sections 614-47. 


City’s Claims Contested 

“Counsel for the company urged that 
the method by which the charges now be- 
ing collected were ‘originally’ fixed has 
nothing to do with the present contro- 
versy. They insist that the only rate in 
controversy is the rate fixed by the or- 
dinance of June 1, 1931, and that since 
the passage of that ordinance and the 
filing of the company’s complaint, the 
temporary charge and all the other pro- 
ceedings are purely incidental to the de- 
termination of the single issue presented 
by the company’s appeal as to the reason- 
ableness of the ordinance rate of June 1. 

“They concede that after the expiration 
of the original ordinance of 1928 until 
the passhge of the ordinance of June 1, 
1931, the city might have filed a complaint 
under section 614-21, and during that time 
have filed its present application for an 
emergency order. It is insisted that the 
city undertook to get a lower rate through 
tne instrumentality of an ordinance and 
thus elected to submit themselves to the 
procedure under which the temporary 
charge is being collected, which this com- 
pany claims is exclusive. 

“The company urges that, under sec- 
tious 614-44 to 614-47. 

1. The ordinance rate is now the only le- 
gal rate and will continue to be such al- 
though its enforcement was suspended by 
virtue of Section 614-45. 

2. That the charge now being collected is 
temporary only until such*time as the Com- 
mission’s final order is effective, and that 
the rate then approved will retroactively take 
effect as of the effective date of the ordi- 
nance; that charges are temporary as to time 
and conditional as to whether they can be 
retained. 

3. That the interim charge is fixed by Sec- 
tion 614-45 which adopts the rates previously 
in effect. 

4. That the Commission has no authority 
by the section to alter the temporary rate 


until it has heard the appeal and makes 
a final decision. 


“It is urged that these sections expressly 
provide for the suspension of the ordinance 
rate and name the only charge that can 
be put into effect as a temporary rate 
and specify the cenditions under which it 
may go into effect, and that the Com-| 
mission has no discretion and that neither 
the Commission nor the company has a, 


posed merger of the two companies was 


|sales talk for insurance prospects. 


denied Sept. 14 by the Insurance Com- 


missioner on the ground that he did not/tory. The method of presentation thereof, 
have authority to require the minority | however, has caused considerable confusion 
stockholders of the Equity Life to sell their | in the public mind. Insurance depart- 
stock. al ments lack the facilities to eliminate the 
_ Under the provisions of the contract of| confusion. Agents as technical advisors to 
insurance the Equity Life transfers all of | the public and licensees of the respective 
its assets except the home office building | qepartments have the opportunity and the 
valued at $75,000, agents’ balance of $14,-| obligation to do so. It may be helpful, 
731 and bonds on which interest has de-| therefore, at this time to review the prob- 
faulted totaling $25,000. The Equity as-|jem of standards of valuation in insur- 
signs all policy contracts in force Oct.| ance administration. 
1, with the rights of renewals. Insurance companies as monied insti- 
The Equity is to continue to operate| tutions must to a considerable degree 
under President Guy H. Furness, until the| invest their funds in mortgages and se- 
finaltransfer. The Union Pacific, Com-/curities. Members of the public as ac- 
missioner Herdman said, would have as-/tual or potential policyholders are en- 
sets of $1,200,000 with a paid up capital] titled to know what investments have 


Perhaps such discussions are commenda- 





and surplus of $275,000. President Furness 


;and Vice President Havens of the Equity 


will remain with the consolidated com- 
pany. 


Mr. Pinchot Restates 
Need of Federal Loan 


Responds to _ President’s 
Telegram Expressing 
Lack of Authority 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 22. 

Denying that President Hoover is 
“powerless to help” the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to secure a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Gov- 


ernor Pinchot has replied to President | 


Hoover's telegram of Sept. 20 by declaring 
that even though the President may lack 
legal authority the Corporation “would 
unquestionably respect your wishes.” 

(The President’s telegram to Governor 
Pinchot was printed in full text in the is- 
sue of Step. 21.) 

The Governor’s response follows in full 
text: 

Your answer to my appeal is a deep dis- 
appointment. 
bargo which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is enforcing against the starv- 
ing in Pennsylvania remains. 

I cannot concede that you are powerless 
to help. Whatever may be your legal au- 
thority over the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, its ‘members are your ap- 
pointees, andiwould unquestionably re- 
spect your wishes. 

“Red Tape” Alleged 


You suggest that I study the law. I did 


|SO most carefully before making applica- 


tion, and found in it no requirement what- 
ever beyond the application and certifi- 
cate of need by the Governor, which I 
made two months ago. 
read into the law fine-spun red tape which 
Congress never wrote into it, and is using 
it to starve our unemployed. 

Red tape does not interest the hundreds 
of thousands of destitute families in 
Pennsylvania, now on the verge of Winter 


| without resources and without hope. What 


they want is help. All the help private 
charity, the Commonwealth, and the Na- 
tion can give will still fall far below their 
bitter need. 

Our people are rightly indignant. 
Pennsylvania has complied more than in 


full with the last written demand of the} 


Board’s Official representative, and still 
the hungry are not fed. 


Says Poor Are Being Punished 

Through its harsh and needless delay, 
the Board is punishing the poor. Penn- 
Sylvania asks for bread and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation gives noth- 
ing but words. 

A California project proposed since 
Pennsylvania made its appeal has received 
a loan of $40,000,000. For California red 
tape can be cut. Why not for Pennsyl- 
vania? 

You yourself have given the guarantee 
that no one shall starve in this country. 
I ask you to make that guarantee good 
in Pennsylvania. I seek your friendly as- 
sistance in righting a great wrong to mil- 
lions of innocent people in direct need. 
What is theirs by every human right the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporafion is 
withholding. 


Rebate on Gasoline Taxes 


Already Paid Is Denied 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 22. 

The Attorney General of Michigan, Paul 
W. Voorhies, has ruled that the Supreme 
Oil Co., of Hurley, Wis., is not entitled to 
a rebate on gasoline taxes paid on fuel 
sold since Sept. 17, 1927. The company 
contended that it was entitled to a 3 per 
cent rebate, because it was unaware that 
the State law permitted deduction for 
evaporation and loss. 

The Attorney General held that. inas- 
much as the company has reported its 
sales regularly without requesting a deduc- 
tion for evaporation, it has waived its 
privilege. It also was held that 3 per 
cent is not a degal deduction, as the law 
provides only for deduction for actual 
evaporation. ~ 

The second claim is at issue in a suit by 
the State against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 


discretion as to the charge. It is urged 
that the only question that can arise is 
whether G. C. 614-45 is the exclusive 
method of fixing a temporary or interim 
charge where appeal has been taken from 
a municipal rate ordinance. 

“A question is wheter the rate now be- 
ing charged by virtue of the appeal from 
the erdinance is either a contract rate or 
an ordinance rate. While section 614-47 
does not definitely exclude from the op- 
eration of the act a contract rate which 
is entered into by the parties without 
the formality of an ordinance, yet we in- 
cline to the position that, if the applica- 
tion here made was to vary a contract 
rate, our authority to do so might be seri- 
ously auestioned. 

“If the existing rate now being charged 
is that provided by an ordinance, then 
we may not vary it under the emergency 
statute. 

“Manifestly the rate charged is not the 
result of a rate fixing ordinance in the 
sense in which such an ordinance is usu- 
ally considered. There is not a single ele- 


(Oontinued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


The senseless arbitrary em- | 


Your Board has | 


|been made and the status thereof. For 
that reason laws of the various States 
|provide that companies shall file with 
|}the insurance departments statements 
| indicating their condition as of the end 
|} of the year. 

It has been customary to appraise the 
value of securities carried as’ assets by 
|insurance companies and reported in the 


annual statements at the price quota 


tions for Dec. 31 in each year as reflected 
by the exchanges. This was done pri- 
|marily as a convenience. Exchange quo- 
tations were regarded as the best meas- 
ure of value available. It was presumed 
that there would be present competition 
|of buyers and sellers at an open market. 
| The care and vigilance of these two 
| groups are said in normal times to take 
account of all factors affecting the value 
of a stock. The buyer and the seller, 
! each mindful of his own interest and seek- 
‘ing some personal gain and advantage, 
should furnish the true measure of the 
actual value of a security. 

Where market quotations were non- 
existent or infrequent, as in the case of 
stock in closely held corporations, mu- 
nicipal bonds not actively traded in and 
real estate mortgages, it was the accu¢- 
tomed practice to ascertain fair market 
value by considering underlying security, 
‘rate of interest and other important fac- 
tors bearing on intrinsic value. 

This is in accord with customary prac- 
tices in the courts and elsewhere. 


Monetary Panic 


Of 1917 Discussed 


In 1907 the monetary panic destroyed 
the elements which had given probative 
force to day to day market quotations. 
There existed no competition between 
buyers and sellers. There was no open 
market in securities. Slavish adherence to 
quotations would have compelled com- 
|panies to sell securities at forced prices 
although all obligations were being met. 


Forced liquidation of basicially sound com- | 
panies would have been unfair to policy- | 
The Superinten- | 


holders and claimants. 
dent of Insurance of New York was ad- 
vised by the Attorney General that: 

“If you were required to arbitrarily ap- 
praise values prevailing in the market on 
Dec. 31, such practice might result in an ap- 
praisal widely at variance with the fair 
market value. Extraordinary circum- 
stances, such as reckless manipulation of 
a security, stringent monetary conditions 
or panics, might create a temporary mar- 
ket price for a security at such a low level 
as to be utterly inadequate to indicate its 
actual market value. 

“Whenever any question arises as to an 
appraisal, it would seem to be a matter 
entirely within your judgment and rea- 
sonable discretion to determine the fair 
market value of securities and that it 
would be entirely proper for you to adopt 
and observe your own rules in relation 
thereto so long as they are fair and rea- 
sonable.” 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, which since 1870 had 
framed policies for the guidance of In- 
surance Departments of the Nation, met in 
its usual annual session in 1907. It de- 
clared itself in favor of an average value 
for 1907 statements by taking the mean of 
market prices on the first day of each 
month in 1907 and Dec. 31 of that year 
and dividing the aggregate by 13. 


Action Declared 


To Be Justified 


The use of this average value was justi- 
fied by a return to more norma! conditions 
within the next year. The exchanges had 
then become free markets. There re- 
turned willing sellers and willing and able 
buyers apparently familiar with the situa- 
tion, reasonable in their views, acting for 
their own best interests and each willing 
to make such adjustment in his views 
upon valuations as might be necessary to 
bring about a sale at a reasonable amount 
fair to both parties. 

This standard of valuation seemed rea- 
sonable up to July 14, 1914. Market con- 
ditions had been stable and at the close 
of business on that day quotations were 
as high as they had been during the year. 
The next day Austria-Hungary delivered 
its ultimatum to the Serbian Goverment. 
In less than a week unprecedented sales 
of securities by European 
demoralized the local market. 

The exchanges closed. As a result the 
utility of stock market quotations as a 
guide was destroyed. Although exchanges 


were opened under restrictions in October | 


and November of 1914, the European dis- 
turbance caused continued abnormal con- 
ditions. The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners meeting at New 
York City on Dec. 9, 1914, unanimously 
authorized the use of June 30 quotations 
for 1914 statements. 

The participation of the United States 
in the World War three years later af- 
fected quotations to such an extent that 
again market-figures on any fixed date no 
longer refizcted real vaiues on standard 
securities. For 1917 statements the con- 
vention recommended mean values ob- 
tained by adding together quotations of 
Nov. 1, 1916, Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, and 
Nov. 1, 1917, and dividing the result by 
five. Values for 1918 statements were 
computed by the use of the 1917 conven- 
tion value added to the quotations of Nov. 
30, 1918, and dividing the result by twe. 

Post war conditions in 1919, 1920 and 
1921 rendered the exchange too sensitive 
to abnormal conditions to be reflective of 
actua! values or fair market value. Ac- 
cordingly, during those years statements 
were filed on a convention basis, deter- 
mined in a similar manner to the 1918 
statement values. 

During the period from 1922 to 1930 
the usual quotations of the stock ex- 
changes were used as the basis of valua- 


‘Quotations of June 30 


investors had 


| tion as to whether day to day stock ex- 
change quotations were indicative of fair | 
rather than distress market value. Fair} 
|market value as reflected by sales pre- | 
supposes voluntary selling. 

A crtical examination of the so-called 
market at that time disclosed that ab- 
normal conditions, forced liquidations, 
short selling, stringent monetary condi- 
tions and other causes had combined to} 
create temporary market prices at such 
low levels as to be at great variance with! 
intransic values and inadequate to indi- 
cate fair market value within the usual | 
and legal acceptation of that term. 

The National Convention of Insurance | 
|Commissioners acted accordingly. It | 
again applied the principle of substituting | 
the range of the market and the average | 
of prices thus found over a period of time 
not toc remote. It determined that such 
range of the market should be the five 
quarterly periods ending Sept. 30, 1931. 
It then appeared that the fair average 
thus ascertained was approximately the 
closing price of securities on June 30, 1931. 
As a matter of practical convenience the 
| values of June 30 were taken and used. 


|As Arbitrary Substitute 


| It is especially important that every 
member of this association thoroughly 
understand that the quotations of June} 

| 30, 1931, were not taken as an arbitrary) 
substitute for the quotations as of the 
last day of the year but were simply be- 
cause they correctly reflected the range} 
of the market for a reasonable period | 
from the date of valuation. With this} 
clearly understood, an agent would be in} 
position to refute erroneous conceptions | 
of the basis of average valuations which | 
persist in certain quarters. 

| Similar action to that of the National 

Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
was taken by the supervisory officials of | 
Canada. The rulings of the Superintend- | 
ent of Banks of New York, the Treasury | 
| Department of the United States and the 
Comptroller of the Currency were in sub-| 
stantial accord. 

Practically everywhere was recognized 
| the principle that if a standard of valu- 
| ation loses its dependability as-such, then 
| it is necessary to discard it. The general 
use under normal conditions of the daily 
| quotations of the exchanges. to ascertain 
fair market value of that particular day 
is simply the use of a standard. Such 
standard is some evidence of the facts 
to be ascertained. It is always an open 
question as to what is the best and most 
creditable evidence for the purpose at 
hand. 

Definite direct legislative recognition of 
the principle that standards and methods 
of valuation of securities may vary in 
times of economic stress and emergency | 
was given by the New York Legislature | 
this year in the amendment to the bank- 
ing law which created the Banking Board | 
lof the State with power to make rules 
for the methods and standards of valua- 
tion of securitiés held by financial in- 
stitutions under the jurisdiction of the 
New York Superintendent of Banks. 


Legislative Recognition 
Of Valuation Standard 


This, however, was not the first legis- 
lative recognition of a standard of val- 
uation other than stock exchange quo- 
tations. The amortization of bonds for 
life insurance companies came into the 
New York law in 1909 during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hughes. It was 
based on the theory that amply secured 
corporate bonds which in all probability 
could be held to maturity would be paid 
at maturity. Such bonds were thus placed 
on the same basis as real estate mortgages. 

The method of amortization provided by 
the New York statute is based on the 
original price of bonds, valued by com- 
puting their present worth under the 
usual rate of interest realized if the bonds 
are held to maturity. The adjustment 
brings the bond exactly to its par value 
at maturity whether bought at a pre- 
mium or a discount and whatever the 
‘contract rate of interest. While held, the) 
bond is unaffected by the inflation or col- | 
| lapse of market prices and fulfills its pur- 
pose of producing a steady income until 
maturity and then applying with certainty 
its proportion of principal to meet the 
obligations of the company for which its 
payment has been calculated. 

Amortization was motivated by the ex- 
traordinary conditions in the security 
market that had prevailed for the year or | 
so previous to the enactment of the legis- 
lation. Companies having safe invest- 
ments and prosperous business were men- 
aced by low exchange quotations. 

Policvholders whose policies were ma- 
turing, if day-to-day quotations were used 
to evaluate company holdings, were facing 
loss of policy dividends. Sums earned in| 
one year and which should have been used 
to pay dividends upon maturing policies | 
would be withheld from the rightful own- | 
ers and carried forward to the acount of 
subsequent years and. for the benefit of 
persons not entitled thereto. 

The amortization of bonds for life com- 
panies over a period of 22 years, a period | 
reflecting both prosperity and depression | 
has proved to be wise, safe and equitable. 


Amortization Plan 


For Life Companies 

It is true that there were special rea- 
sons why the principle of amortization 
was peculiarly appropriate to life com- 
panies the nature of whose obligations is 
such that it can be foreseen with reason- | 
able certainty as to whether fixed term 
securities can be held to maturity. The 
Legislature, however, recognized that emer- 
gencies might prevail where for the pro- 
tection of policyholders and the avoidance 
of needless sacrifice in other company 
fields the principle of amortization should 
under proper circumstances be extended. 
Discretion was therefore vested in the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York 
as has been done in a number of other 
States to extend amortization to compa- 
nies other than life. 

At the June, 1932, meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the following resolution was 
adopted: \ 

Whereas, the market price of Government, 
State, municipal and other amply secured 
bonds is widely at variance with their true 
value and intrinsic worth, 

Whereas, for many years life insurance 
companies have been permitted to treat such 
bonds on an investment basis so as to re- 
flect par at maturity, which policy has 
proved to be wise, safe and equitable for life} 
insurance companies and to the public alike, 
' Whereas, Many States permit such amorti- 


Superintendent of Insurance whenever cir- 
cumstances make such action appropriate, 
Resolved that this Committee on Valuation 
of Securities of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners hereby endorses 


and recommends to the National Convention | 


of Insurance Commissioners the principle of 
the amortization of amply secured bonds for 


/all types of insurance companies under proper | 


conditions, 
Further resolved that, in the opinion of this 


Committee, present economic conditions make} 


this an appropriate time for Insurance Com- 
missioners and Superintendents to permit such 
amortization, 

Further resolved that this Committee en- 
dorses and recommends legislation which 


would permit such amortization for all types | 
}of insurance companies in the sound discre- 


tion of the Insurance Commissioner or 


Superintendent in States where such author- | 


ity does not now exist. 
If it were not for the application of 


such common sense rules in fhe valua- | 
tion of securities the effects of a depres- | 


sion would be much greater than have 
occurred so far. The insurance com- 
panies are the largest holders of securi- 
ties. If it were necessary for them to cal- 
culate their worth from day to day from 
the vagaries of the exchanges the prob- 
able result would be the periodic dumping 
upon tHe market of vast blocks of high- 


| grade securities. 


This would in turn aggravate the finan- 


icial stringency which had brougnt about 


the necessity of the sale. The stabilizing 
effect of the amortization of bonds has 
been very great. The similar effect of 
the range of the market for the valuation 
of stocks and bonds not subject to amorti- 
zation is likewise apparent. 


Stabilizing Effect 
Of Amortization 

An insurance company does not require 
the same degree of liquidity as does a 
bank. The very nature of insurance is 


such that under ordinary circumstances 
it can hold its mortgages, its bonds and 


other securities as investments through | 


any period of economic depression. 


In adopting average values it was recog: | 


nized that a distinction should be made 
between companies in such cash position 
as not to necessitate sale of its securities 
and those compelled to dispose of securi- 
ties to carry out their maturing obliga- 
tions. In the latter class of cases it was 
the accepted practice for a Superintendent 
of Insurance to exercise his discretion 
so as to require the valuations to be in 


The problem will 
pendulum swings again to stock exchange 


values that are abnormally high, as to 


The second annual field meeting of the 
executives will be held at the same time, | 
he said, and with the two States acting 
as host two days will be spent in Indiana 
and one in Illinois. 

Instead of a program of formal ad- 
dresses, the announcement said, the dele- 
gates and visitors will devote their time 
to inspection of various developments in 
the two States. 

“The three contrasting undertakings in 
park making and management as pre- 
sented in two Indiana lake parks and one 
Illinois forest holding,’ it was stated, 
“offer a wide range to executives in this | 
gigantic task of making scenery pay divi- 
dends and caring for the recreational 
| wants of millions of people.” 


Utility Investigation 
Ordered in Indiana 


‘Commission Directs Study of 


lic Service Units 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 22. 


The Public Service Commission has 
ordered an investigation into the relations 
between the Gary Heat, Light & Water 


Midland United Co. The first named is 
the operating company, and it is con- 
trolled by the others. 

The Commission stated that in August, 
1931, the Indiana Securities Commission 
| authorized the Gary Electric & Gas Co. to 
issue $8,000,000 of 5 per cent gold bonds 
dated July 1, 1931, and due July 1, 1934, 
and authorized Halsey, Stuart & Co. to 
| sell such bonds in Indiana. 

The Commission further stated that its 
investigation had disclosed that the oper- 
ating utility was involved in this bond is- 
sue of the Gary Electric & Gas Co., which 
is a Delaware corporation, and 
“there must have been an agreement” be- 
tween the operating utility and the hold- 





to be placed upon the issuance of se- 
|curities by the operating company 


Gary Electric & Gas Co.” 
Investigation Left Essential 


Relations of Three Pub-| 


Co., the Gary Electric & Gas Co. and the} 


that | 


ing companies “as to certain restrictions 


in 


accord with the immediate market value, | furtherance of a plan and scheme of the 


remain when the| 
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|the contention that real estate belongs to 
{one of the two great classes of taxes and 
|the rent or income, which is the incident 
|of its ownership, belongs to the other? 


“We are unable to perceive any ground 
for the alleged distinction. An annual tax 
from the annual value or annual user of 
real estate appears to us the same in sub- 
stance as the annual tax on real estate 


|which would be paid out of the rent or 


income. This law taxes the income re- 
ceived from land, and the growth or pro- 
duce of the land. Mr. Justice Paterson 
observed in Hylton’s case, ‘Land, inde- 
pendently of its produce, is of. no value,” 
and certainly had no thought that direct 
taxes were confined to unproductive land.” 


| Such Tax Held Undesirable 


In dealing with the question of tax upon 
the income derived from municipal bonds 
jit is held in the same case that sych a tax 
| is in effect a tax on the power of the States 
and their instrumentalities to borrow 
money, and consequently repuguant to the 
Constitution. This would be true, of course, 
regardless of the purpose for which the 
bonds were issued and without reference to 
ithe question of whether or not the bonds 
| were issued by the city or State for the 
| purpose of acquiring property to be held 
| by it in its proprietary rather than govern- 
'mental capacity. 

These views were adhered to by the Su- 
|preme Court on rehearing, 158 U. S. 601. 
It is thoroughly established that the pub- 


|lic lands of the United States which are 
jheld by it in a proprietary capacity are 
| not taxable by the State. Irwin v. Wright, 
| 258 U. S. 228; Van Brocklin v. Tenn., 117 
U. S. 151; Wisconsin Central R. R. Co. v. 
| Price, 133 U. S. 496; Lee v. Osceola Imp. 
| Dist., 268 U. S. 644, 645, It is clear, we 
| think, that a tax by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon land owned by the city, 
whether in its proprietary or governmental 
capacity, would be unconstitutional, and 
| that a tax upon income derived by the 
city from lands held in a proprietary or 
| governmental capacity would be equally 
obnoxious to the Constitution. 

| It may be, however, that in dealing with 
the rights of third parties who have ob- 
| tained income from city lands, a distinc- 
|tion may be drawn between income de- 
}rived from lands held in a govermental 
capacity and those held in a proprietary 
capacity. 

| This seems to be indicated by the Su- 
|preme Court in Burnet v. Coronado Oil 





“While this Commission realizes that it, & Gas Co., supra, in which Mr. Justice 


whether the same range of the market| as no control over financial manipula- | McReynolds, speaking for a majority of 
principles ought not apply in boom times| tions by a nonresfient corporation that is| the court, said: 


as well as times of depression. 


Safety | Mot even operating in Indiana,” the order 


“We are disposed to apply the doctrine 


of management as well as consistency | S#id, “the Commission does, nevertheless, | of Gillespie v. Oklahoma strictly and only 
would seem to demand it. The daily stock | have control and jurisdiction over an op-|in circumstances closely analogous to those 
exchange quotations as a standard of | erating utility in matters pertaining to| which it disclosed.” 


valuation may be as erratic on the high the assurance of service to the public, and, 


side as on the low. 
cation. 
exchange prices were too high. 


The subject was referred to in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General rendered to 


|the Superintendent of Insurance in 1907, 
|to which reference has already been made 
}as follows: 


Attorney General’s 


Opinion Discussed 
“On the other hand, uncommon situa- 


| Water Co., there are, however, 
features of this entire transaction 


;entire relations‘of the Gary Heat, Light 


|& Water Co. with the Midland United 
|Co. and the Gary Electric & Gas Co. per- 
in question, 
jand as to any agreements entered into 


| taining to the transactions 


|by and between the corporations above 


|named, relative to the pledging of any of 
the property of the Gary Heat, Light & 
Water Co. or any centracts restricting or 
attempting to restrict the Gary Heat, 
Light & Water Co. from incurring any in- 
debtedness as an operating utility or the 
issuing of any securities for betterments 
and improvements or purposes pertaining 
to the operation and service of the said 
Gary Heat, Light & Water Co.” 

The Commission also ordered that the 
Gary operating utility should be pro- 
hibited from issuing, selling or disposing 
of any further securities until the further 
order of the Commission. 


Suit Requests List 
Of ‘Gas’ Sale Permits 


tions in the market might result in es- 
tablishing for a security an extravagantly 
high market price, one far in excess of 
its fair or actual market value, as for 
instance, a few years ago when by some 
peculiar process familiar to the security 
markets a market price of $1,000 per share 
was created during a brief period of time 
for the shares of a security, the par value 
of which was only $100. The price thus 
briefly maintained was subsequently rec- 
ognized as being about seven times greater 
than the fair market value. If an insur- 
ance company were the holder of such 
stock and the price of $1,000 per share 
temporarily prevailed on Dec. 31, it could 
not be fairly contended that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance would be justified 
in appraising the value of such stock at! 
$1,000 per share.” | 

This is a question for the future that| 
deserves present thought and consider- | 


In denying the power of the Federal 


The principle of| While this Commission realizes the fact)Government to tax the income derived 
| amortization is in accord with such appli-| that the bonds issued by the Gary Elec-|from the school lands of the State of 
Heretofore the use of average| tric & Gas Co. could not be a lien upon / Oklahoma, he safd: 

values has not been resorted to when|the property of the Gary Heat, Light & | 

certain 
that 
cause this Commission to feel that it is| 
| the Commission's duty to investigate the 


“* * * that to tax the fruits of the lease 
| would burden her in the performance of 
|maintaining such schools.” e 


Claims Based on Similar Case 

No case, however, is cited by the Com- 
missioner sustaining a similar tax upon 
| the ground that the property involved was 
;held by the State or its instrumentalities 
in a proprietary, rather than a govern< 
|mental, capacity. The Commissioner re< 
lies upon the decision of South Carolina 
v. United States, 199 U. S. 437, dealing 
with the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to require the payment of a license 
fee from’ the dispensaries of alcoholic 
liquor and holding that such payment 
might be exacted notwithstanding the fact 
that the dispensaries were acting for and 
on behalf of the State and derived no 
profit therefrom. Justice Brewer, who 
wrote that decision, was careful to point 
out therein, p. 458, 

“* * * that the tax is not imposed on any 
property belonging to the State, but is a 
charge on a business before any profits 
| are realized therefrom.” 
The Commissioner also relies upon the 


|decision of the Supreme Court in Sait 


Lake City v. Hollister, 118 U. S. 256, but 
in that case the constitutional power of 
the Federal Government to tax a city ene 
gaged in distilling liquors was not dis« 


| ties. 


ation. 
company stability. 


can be helpful to administrative authori- 


where to place their insurance. 
Standards of valuation have to do not 
only with securities and real estate. The 
valuation of the services of those engaged 
in insurance is a question which has been 
brought to the fore by the insistent de- 
mand that companies 
loose and wasteful! practice. This is nec- 
essary to enhance solvency and to keep 


}insurance rates within reasonable limits. 


The standards of valuation of services 
would constitute a subject by itself. 

The limits of this address prevent more 
than passing reference thereto. In legal 
parlance the vaiue of one’s services is 


| what they are reasonably worth under all | 


the circumstances of a particular case. 
The man who does the drudgery is en- 
titled tc be well paid. 


Standards of Dealing 
With Policyholders 


Yet one rule inay be deduced without 
hesitancy. It is one that for the good of 
the insurance profession ought to have 
wide recognition. It is that any commis- 
sion, no matter how modest, which is large 
enough to be divided with someone who 
does nothing to earn it, is too large. There 
is much discussion at present about split- 
fees in the legal and medical professions. 
The division of a fee among those who 
share the work is ordinarily unassailable. 
The division of a fee with one by reason 
of his position, his influence or his intim- 
idation constitutes an indefensible ex- 
pense 

The nature of insurance rates fixed by 
combinations of companies and regulated 


by supervisory officials gives the general | 


public direct concern in every element 
which enhances those rates. A company’s 
premiums must be based upon adequate 
rates. In determining the adequacy of a 
rate, a premium should not be based on 
wasteful practices which increase a rate. 

Today as never before the public scruti- 
nizes the picture to see if wasteful prac- 
tices exist. If the standard of valuation 


It is particularly appropriate that | 
it be discussed with agents who are so 
vitally interested in sound practices and | 
This is one of many} 
|complex problems to be solved. 
| with their vast knowledge of insurance 


Agents | 


Perhaps this attempt to analyze the 
| problem will be helpful to them and the 
public which is more and more turning 
to the agents for guidance as to how and 


eliminate every | 


Writ of Mandamus Sought 
Against Nebraska Treasurer 


Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 22. 

The State Treasurer of Nebraska, T. 
W. Bass, who is collector of the four- 
cent tax on gasoline, has been made de- 
fendant in a suit filed by Charles M. 
| Sutherland, secretary of the Nebraska In- 
dependent Oil Men’s Association, in the 
District Court of Lancaster County. The 
petitioner asks that a writ of mandamus 
be issued requiring the State Treasurer 
|to furnish a certified copy of the fist of 
licensed dealers in gasoline who pay taxes 
to the State Treasurer on gasoline im- 
ported into the State. 

The petition alleges that he believes 
there are many persons engaged in the 
sale of gasoline who are not licensed and 
who are not paying tax to the State, 
that it is for the best interests of the 
| public that violators of the law be pros- 
ecuted and required to pay the tax and 
alleges that no harm can come from 
his having access to the records. 
| It is alleged that refusal to issue a 
certified copy of the licensed dealers’ rec- 
ord is in violation of a statute which pro- 
| Vides: “All citizens of the State, and all 
|; other persons interested in the examina- 
|tion of public records are hereby fully 
authorized to examine the same free of 
charge, during the hours the respective 
offices may be kept open for ordinary 
transaction of business.” $ 

The petitioner further alleges that the 
State Treasurer gave as his reason for 
not issuing a certified copy of the rec- 
ord that an amendment to the law im- 
posing a tax upon gasoline imported into 


of an agent’s services is to be maintained 
at compensation adequate to the toil and 
responsibility involved, then it behooves 
this great organization and the individuals 
comprising it to see that the unearned 
split-commission be eliminated from the 
insurance transaction. 

Standards of valuation then deserve 
your study and your understanding. 
Whether it be the valuation of securities 
of the companies which you represent or 
the valuation of ihe services which you as 
company representatives render, the ob- 
jective is the same. The desired goal is 
the ascertainment of valuations that are 
|in accord with fair dealing toward policy- 
i holders and the general public. 


| Cussed. 


That the city will apply the revenue 
derived from its proportion of the oil pro« 
duced from its land to municipal pur« 
poses must be assumed as it has no au« 
thority to appiy such funds to any other 
purpese; that the amount of this fund 
will be diminished to some extent by the 
requirement that the lessee pay a tax upon 
its income derived from the sale of its 
proportion of the oil, is as clear in the 
case at bar as in those cases wherein the 
right of the Federal or State Government 
to tax proceeds- from publicly owned oil 
lands has been denied. We therefore con- 
clude that the attempt to impose a tax 
upon the income of the petitioner as lessee 
of the lands of the City of Long Beach 
is unauthorized and that the order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals must be reversed, 
and the determination of the Tax Come 
missioner fixing a deficiency tax set aside, 


Insurance Company Allowed 


To Do Business in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., Sept. 22," 
Charles I. Brown, Acting Insurance 
Commissioner, has admitted the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, 
with executive offices in Chicago, to do 
business in this State. 
| The company Kas assets of $5,597,207.20 
capital, $300,000; liabilities, $5,035,626, and 
surplus of $261,580. 


ments of the dealers required to be made 
shall be open to the inspection only of 
State officers or their duly authorized 
employes. 

The petitioner alleges this statute is in 
viloation of the State constitution and the 
statute requiring issuance of certified 
copies of public records. 

| SPECIAL NOTICE 


| POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Wash 

| D. C., September 2, 1932. SEALED PRO! 

| will be received at the office of the Pure 

ing Agent of this department until 2 o’clh 

p. m., October 3, 1932, for furnishing stamped 
jenvelopes and newspaper wrappers for the 
Postal Service for a period of four years be«= 
ginning January 1, 1933. Blanks for 

als, specifications, and instructions ote 
|ders, with samples to show color of paper 
j}and cut and style of envelopes and wrappers, 
will be furnished upon application to the 
Purchasing Agent, Post Office Deparnae 
Washington, D.C, WALTER F. BROWN, Poste 
‘master General. 
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nesota, chairman. 


3. Education, Miss Gladys Pyle, South Da- 
kota. chairman. 
4. Public Utilities, George C. Mathews, Wis- 
con-in, chairman. | 
5. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds and Stocks, | 
‘Sam B. King, South Carolina, chairman. 
6. Interstate Securities Transactions, Rich- 
ard C. Plumer, New Jersey, chairman. 
7. Installment Investment Securities, 
Newcomer, Kansas, chairman. 
8. Uniform ppetiensie® and Report Forms, 
Jack E. Nida, Ohio, chairman. 
9. Security Advertising, R. C. Clark, Ver- 
mont, chairman. 
10. Oil Securities, William M. Franklin, Ok- 
lahoma. chairman. | 
- Mines and Mining, Scott P. Stewart, | 
Utah, chairman. | 
12. Industrial Securities, Listed and Un- | 
listed, John C. Hull, Massachusetts, chairman. 
12. Membership, F. T. Stockard, Missouri, | 
cha’:man. | 
14. Tipster Service, J. E. Johnson, Arizona, | 
cha rman. | 
~ 15. Aviation, Joseph W. Creamer, Colorado, 
chairman. 
16. Building and Loan, James’ W. Mott, Ore- 
gon. chairman. 
__ 17. Code of Ethics for Dealers, Brokers and | 
Solicitors, Rupert F. Bippus. Illinois, chair- | 
mar. 
Round table discussion. | 
Wednesday, Sept. 28 } 
Supervision of Securities, Dealers and Agents | 
Afte> Registration, Scott P. Stewart, Utah 


I: uance and Sale of Fraudulent Securities, 
Wi'!'am C. Oates, Alabama. 


Carl 





| 
| 


Reorganization of Bond Issues, UV. 8. 
Sch ~artz, Chicago, Il. 
Pockage Securities and Their Regulation, 


Mrs. Evalyn C. Clifton, Kentucky. | 

Executive session (for representatives of the | 
Btate departments only). 

Round table discussion, led by Ed R. Hicks, 
Arkansas. 

Meeting of the group associations. 

Election of officers. 


Applications Received 
By -Radio Commission 


Broadcasting applications received by 
the Federal Radio Commission have just | 
been announced as follows: 


WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., licens» to cover construction per- 
mit issued Nov. 17. 1931, change location and 
install 50 kw. equipment; increase power to 
50 kw. 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delnhia, Pa., license to cover construction per- 
mit issued Jan. 8, 1932, for local change of 
auxiliary transmitter. | 

WALR, WALR Broadcasting Corp., Zanes- 
ville. Ohio, license to cover construction per- 
mit issued May 17, 1932, changes in equipment 
and local change of transmitter. 

KMAC, W. W. McAllister, San Antonio, Tex.., | 
voluntary assignment of license to Walmac | 
Company, Inc. 

KXYZ, Harris County Broadcast Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., license to cover construction permit 
issued Sept. 9, 1932, to consolidate KTLC and | 
KXYZ, changes in equipment, change fre- 
quency and power from 1,420 kc., 100 w., to 
1,440 xc., 250 w. 

J. E. Richards, Pine Bluff, Ark., construction 
permit for new station to use 1,340 ke., 250 w., 
daytime 
_, KLCN, Charles Leo Lintzenich, Blytheville, 
Ark., construction permit to make changes in 
equipment, change iocation of transmitter lo- 
cally, ange frequency, power and hours 
from 1,290 kc., 50 w., daytime, to 1,500 kc., 
100 w., unlimited hours. 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co. Ottumwa, 
Iowa, modification of license amended to re- 
quest facilities of KSO. Clarinda, Iowa. 

KF . Boone Biblical College. Boone, Iowa, 
modification of license amended to request 
facilities of KSO, Clarinda, Iowa. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcasting Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, construction permit 
-amended to request facilities of KSO, Clar- 
inda, Iowa. 





Taxation Exemption 


|motor truck competition is proposed in a; 


;complainant, v. the New York Central | 


‘scribed by the Commission in that report | 


Branch, of the Department of Commerce, ; 
had conducted 164,967 physical examina- | 
tions of applicants for student permits 
and licensed pilots at the beginning of 
September of this year. A check of the 
records showed that the number examined 
each year since this work was undertaken 
was as follows: 1927, 4,325; 1928, 20,172; 
1929, 38,982; 1930, 38,301; 1931, 38,774; 1932 
(through month of August), 24,413. 

The greatest number of reports from 
medical examiners submitted in any one 
year was 38,982 in 1929, although 1931 was | 
a close second with 38,774. The month of | 
August generally has been a leading one 
with respect to number of medical ex- 
aminations conducted. In August, 1929, | 
the examinations submitted numbered 5,- 
557; in August, 1930, 4,408; in August, 1931, 
4,061; and in August, 1932, 3,784. | 

The number of designated medical ex- 
aminers now is 816. These physicians are 
located at 471 places, including a few out- | 
side of the 48 States. Among the latter 


Central America, one in Cuba, one in| 


Territory of Hawaii and one in the} 
Philippine Islands. | 

These medical examiners are practicing | 
physicians especially qualified in aviation | 
medicine who have been designated to 
conduct examinations of student and li- 
censed pilots by the Aeronautics Branch. 
They do not receive salaries from the | 
Federal Government but conduct the ex- | 
aminations upon a fee basis, the fees be- | 


censes.— (Department of Commerce.) 


| 
Carriers Ask to Cut | 


Rate on Sugar Beets 
Lower Charges Are Sought in 
Ohio and Michigan | 


Lower freight rates on sugar beet traf-| 
fic in Ohio and Michigan in order to meet | 


petition of the New York Central Railroad 
and intervening carriers filed with the| 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sept. 21. 

The petition (1. C. C. Docket No. 14881) 
is in the case of the Continental Sugar Co.,| 


et al., and the petition asks a modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s order of July 
23, 1924, so as to authorize the roads to 
charge lower rates than the scale pre- 





for interstate and intrastate transporta-| 
tion of sugar beets. 


Findings in 1924 


The 1924 report found that the rates oh | 
sugar beets in carloads between points in 
Ohio and Michigan were unreasonable} 
and unduly prejudicial to interstate ship- | 
pers , and discriminatory against inter- | 
state commerce. It required the carriers | 





In Florida Explained 


‘Application of Statute to Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Stated 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
of sugar and oils, and including by-prod- 
ucts or derivatives incident to the manu- 
facture of any of the above products, 
_ Shall be exempt ‘rom all taxation, except 
that no exemption which shall become 
effective by virtue of this amendment 

shall extend beyond the year 1948. 

“The exemption herein authorized shall 
not apply to real estate owned and used 
by such industrial plants except the real 
estate occupied as the location to house 
such industrial plants and the buildings 

_and property situated thereon, together 
.Wwith such shipping facilities and being 
used for such purposes.” 

It will be noted that the exemption 
“extended to industrial plants engaged in 
the manufacture of textiles among other 
things mentioned. Textiles as defined by 

. Webster's Dictionary includes cotton. I 
@m under the impression that moving- 
Picture films are manufactured from cel- 
luloid, which is a cotton composition. 

If I am correct in my assumption re- 
garding the material from which moving- 


to apply to both interstate and intrastate | 
| transportation alike the scale of rates it) 
|then prescribed. Later, on Oct. 20, 1924, | 
the Commission modified that order by! 
setting aside its order respecting intra- 
| state rates within Michigan. 

| “Due to the rapid and extensive growth 
of motor truck transportation and the in-| 
|creased utilization of motor truck trans- 
portation by shippers for transportation 
|of various commodities, the carriers are 
|confronted with motor truck competition 
in the sugar beet transportation,” says 
the petition. “During the season of 1931 
practically all of the sugar beet traffic 
moved by motor truck because of the 
lower rates maintained by the motor truck 
carriers. These petitioners have been in- 
formed, and they believe such information | 
|to be true, that the motor truck carriers 
have made proposals and offered to haul 
sugar beets within central territory on 
considerably less rates than are now ap- 
| plicable via the rail lines. Shippers and 
users of sugar beets have advised carriers 
in conference and otherwise that the car- 
| riers will receive a fair share of the sugar 


| beet traffic if rates are reduced. 
Heavy Crop Anticipated 
“The petitioners are informed that there 
will be a heavy and exceptional beet crop 
this year in Ohic and Michigan and the 
| Michigan and Ohio beet sugar manufac- 


| 








Further Gains in Industrial Employment 


Noted During Month in Various States 





MPROVEMENT in industrial employment noted in July continued during August 


with additional increases in activity 


United States Employment Service announced Sept. 21. 
bulletin was printed in the issue of Sept. 21 and publication of the review by States 


was begun in the issue of Sept. 22.) 
The statement on industrial condition 
Service follows in full text: 


+ 


Delaware 

Industrial employment showed a slight 
improvement reported in July, with a 
of the peach, tomato, and cucumber crops 
furnished employment for many workers. 
The leather industry sustained the slight 
improvement reported in July, with a 
further upward trend indicated for Sep- 
tember. The textile plants recalled many 
of their furloughed employes and operated 


|are one unit in the Canal Zone, one in| Close to capacity. 


Plants producing fiber, rubber hose, and 


| Haiti, seven in South America, one in| the brass and iron foundries operated on 
|Mexico City, six in Alaska, one in the| greatly 


reduced schedules. Building 
throughout the State included a post of- 
fice, schools, and other projects, furnish- 
ing employment for many skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

The seasonal opening of fruit and vege- 
table canning plants in several sections 
absorbed a number of these workers. The 
State highway department awarded con- 
tracts for a bridge to cost $35,000 and road 
construction and repairs at an approxi- 


|ing paid by the applicants for student | mate cost of $157,142, work to start early 
permits or licenses, or renewals of li- | in September, which will absorb additional | 


laborers. 


District of Columbia 

No improvement was noted in the em- 
ployment situation as compared with July 
and a surplus of all classes of workers 
prevailed, most noticeable among clerical 
help and unskiiled workers. The mercan- 
tile establishments, manufacturing plants, 
and utility concerns reported usual ac- 
tivities and employment for this period 
of the year. The dairy plants and ice- 
cream factories, however, absorbed some 
additional people. 

The hotels and allied enterprises cater- 
ing to the tourist trade reported a slacken- 
ing in activities. Federal, municipal, and 


| private building under way continued to 
} employ large numbers of skilled craftsmen 
|and unskilled laborers. 
issued during August, totaling $1,167,540 | 


Building permits 


in value, included residences, apartment 
houses, garages, stores, and other minor 
projects. Repairs and extensions to sew- 
ers, street improvements, and paving pro- 
vided employment for many laborers. 


Florida 

Increased activities were noted in al- 
most all branches of industry; however, 
a general surplus of labor was apparent. 
The wholesale and retail’ establishments 
reported an increased volume of business 
over last month. Rail, water and high- 
way transportation companies operated 
with normal forces for this period of the 
year. 

Federal, State, county, city, and private 
construction afforded employment for ad- 
ditional workmen. The preparation of 
Jand for Fall planting in the agricultural 
sections increased the demand for farm 
help. The turpentine and naval-stores 
plants operated with usual forces in most 
instances. A slight increase in activity 
was noted in the dairy-products plants, 
also in connection with the raising of live- 
stock. 

Georgia 

There was some improvement in the in- 
dustriai-employmcnt situation in August. 
Increased operations were reported in 
some of the textile, cotton, roofing mate- 
rial, overall, canning, building-supply, and 
iron establishments. Although a number 
of plants worked on curtailed schedules, 
the textile and iron mills increased their 
forces; however, « marked decrease in op- 
eration was noted in the sugar-refining 
industry and the closing of the railroad 
repair shops released a number of men. 
Lumber mills reported schedules far below 
normal Several cotton mills reopened on 
a full-time basis after a temporary shut- 
down. Several vstablishments were re- 
ported as closed. including four textile 
mills, a sewing factory, several fertilizer 
plants, a baseball factory, hosiery mill, 
and wood-working plants. Federal, State, 
and county building projects under way 
and Siate and county highway construc- 


‘picture films are manufactured, it is my| turers estimate that they will produce this tion absorbed a large number of the un- 
opinion that the moving-picture industry | Fall 350,000,000 pounds of sugar, equiva- | employed. Federal-aid and State highway 


‘would be exempted under the provision 


| lent to 8,750 carlcads. The movement of 


contracts, totaling in cost over $2,147,950, 


of the amendment exempting manufac-| sugar beets is seasonal and extends ap- | Were awarded during August, which will 


turers of fabrics and textiles. 


* 


several textile materials that make up the 
chief ingredient in moving-picture films, 
the industry would not come within the 
exemption. 


a f 





Oct. 5 to Nov. 20.” 

In crder to get a share of the sugar beet 
‘raffic, the netiticn propeses a graduate 
, Scale of rates. 


Of course,| proximately for a period of 90 days. Ship- provide work for many additional skilled 
if the chief ingredient of moving-picture| ments will begin to move about the first | and unskilled workers. 
films is not cotton or some other textile; week in October and extend to Dec. 15,|0f building permits throughout the State 
material or unless it is a composition of|the heaviest movement occurring from | exceeded the previous month. There was 


® general surplus of all classes of labor, | 


The total value 


building-trades men, clerical help, and 
‘mskilled laborers predominatine. De- 
, mands for farm help were readily filled. 


in various sections of the country, the 
(A synopsis of the Service’s 


s in other States as announced by the | 





Idaho 

| Highway construction and maintenance 
afforded work for several thousand men 
and a number of new road contracts were 
|let the latter part of the month, involving 
| $1,000,000. The placer and quartz gold 
|mines continued on an active basis, while 
' the lead, silver, zinc, and copper mines re- 
mained on part-time schedules. The lum- 
ber mills operated on restricted schedules, 
| but with a slight upward trend noted. Res- | 
‘idential and commercial building showed 
practically no change from the previous 
month. The demand for farm labor de- 
!creased temporarily, due to seasonal con- 
ditions, but as all crops are exceptionally | 
good a heavy increased demand through- 
jout the Fall is forecast. Restricted 
|schedules were maintained by the rail- 
|roads and other public utilities. The con- 
trol of forest fires provided work for sev- 
eral hundered men. A surplus of labor 
was reported from all sections of the 
State. 


Illinois 

Activity in several industries through- | 
}out the State revealed a slight improve- | 
|ment during August, but considerable un- 
employment prevailed. Part-time sched- 
| ules were in effect in the majority of the 
| industrial plants. A slight upward trend | 
|in production and employment occurred fh | 
certain candy, clothing, stove, garment, 
glove, cartridge, washing-machine, and 
farm-implement factories. | 
| Seasonal activity obtained in the bever- | 
/age and ice-cream plants. Irregular sched- | 
|ules continued in the job-printing and_/| 
|newspaper establishments. Employment 
in the brick and tile industry remained | 
dull, A number of canning factories re- | 
!opened, giving employment to a large num- 
ber of operatives, with some seasonal over- 
time employment reported in a few of! 
these plants. 

A slight upturn was noted in the steel 
industry and additional workers were en- | 
;gaged. Road construction progressed in | 
| fair volume, and additional contracts were | 
| awarded. An improvement was noted in| 
| the bituminous-coal-mining areas, several 
mines reopening and others increasing | 
their schedules, resulting in the employ-'! 
ment of several thousand additional | 
miners. 

Building and construction included sev- | 
eral Federal and State projects. Agricul- ; 
tural work afforded employment to a num- | 
| ber of persons in the harvesting of grain, | 
vegetable, and fruit crops. Railroad op- | 
erations, both in maintenance and trans- 
portation departments, were far below nor- 
mal. Unemployment-relief committees 
continued to aid in providing work for a| 
large number of idle people throughout the | 
State. 





Indiana 

Industrial employment showed an im- 
provement during the past 30 days when 
many furloughed workers were recalled to} 
various plants, with a further increase in 
forces anticipated during September. 
However, the majority of the manufactur- | 
ing establishments operated on part-time 
schedules, including the foundries, steel 
mills, tile, mattress, lamp, clothing, tool, 
glass, playground-equipment, wire-fenc- 
ing, and copper-wire plants, and several 
automobile-accessory, mining-machinery, 
chemical, metal-roofing, rubber goods, fire- 
apparatus, coil-spring and steam and hot 


| water radiator factories, and railroad 
| Shops. 
A few manufacturing establishments 


were inactive, but fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules prevailed in an automobile-accessory 
plant, an oil-tank factory, and certain elec- 
tric-refrigerator, stove, novelty, beverage, 
wagon, paint, monument and vault, paving 
brick, and canning factories, and the oil, 
refineries. Approximately 100 furloughed 
employes were recalled to a cement mill 
and a shirt factory recalled 175 persons. 

A number of strip-coa! mines were in, 
operation; however, practically all shaft 
mines were closed and a large surplus of 
miners *xisted. Approximately $312,000 
was authorized for highway maintenance 
during August, which with an additional 
$248,000 to be expended on road and bridge 
|eonstruction throughout the State will 
|furnish employment for many skilled and 
unskilled laborers. 

The unemployment relief committees in 
various communities continued to provide 
temporary employment for some of the 
idle men and women. The canning fac- 


}/machinery, clothing, gypsum, clay prod- 


| duced forces. 
|creamery establishments, produce houses, | 


|the railroads, 
|large retail stores, and coal-mining in- 
|dustry was below normal. 


; sections of the State. 


tories were in the midst of their busy sea- 
son and a number of workers were en- 


|gaged in the picking and canning of 
| tomatoes, 


green beans, cucumbers, and 
corn. The surplus of labor evident at the 
close of August included professional and 
clerical workers. No difficulty was experi- 
enced in filling all calls for farm help. 


Iowa 
With a few exceptions, the major indus- 
tries throughout the State were in opera- 


|tion, but little improvement was noted as 


compared to July. Meat-packing houses 
and flour and food products mills main- 


tained satisfactory operating schedules, | 

with nearly normal forces engaged. 
Wood and metal working establishments 

and plants manufacturing furniture, farm 


ucts, and several miscellaneous enterprises 
continued on part-time schedules with re- 
Plants producing serum, 


and ice cream and soft-drink houses re- 
ported a slight decrease in employment in 
August. 

Employment in the automobile and au- 
tomobile accessory plants, all branches of 
hotels, wholesale houses, | 


Some increase 
in forces and production was noted in the 
pearl-button industry. There was a no- 
ticeable reduction in the number of build- 
ing permits issued during August. Build- 
ing and construction was confined chiefly 
to Federal structures, levee work along 
the Mississippi River, and to highway con- 
struction. 

The cement mills reported increased 
production and employment as a result 
of these activities. The golf courses, 
amusement parks, and Summer resorts 
continued to provide work for additional 
people. A few food canning factories 
started seasonal operations, which ab- | 
sorbed a number of workers. Farming | 
activities consisted of hay harvesting, | 
plowing, and the marketing of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. Civic improvement 
projects under way in most of the cities | 
jurnished work for a latge number of 
men, but a large surplus of all classes of 
labor, inciuding farm help, was apparent 
during August. 





Kansas 
Unemployment was apparent in most, 
localities of the State in the past 30 days. | 
Some increase in forces occurred in a few 
industries. The flour mills reported a sub-| 
stantial increase in operations and the} 
addition of workers to their forces. Plants | 
producing building and construction ma- 
terials increased their forces slightly. The 
commercial printing houses and estab- | 
lishments manufacturing paper bags and) 
boxes kept their forces well employed. 
While satisfactory operations prevailed 
in the meat-packing houses, some workers | 
were __ released. The  bituminous-coal 
mines reported a further reduction in the | 
number of miners employed. Plants man- 
ufacturing machinery also curtailed their 
forces. All departments of the railways | 
worked below normal; however, the shop | 
maintenance forces were augmented. | 
Highway construction provided employ- 
ment for a large number of men in many 
The demands for 
farm help increased, with an adequate 





| supply available in most localities. 


Kentucky 

The consensus of reports received from 
many sections of the State indicated an 
improvement in the industrial-employment | 
situation during August. Additional work- 
ers were employed in a number ‘of plants 
and increased activity was noted in others, | 
promising additional employment within 
the next 36 to 60 days. 

The surplus of coal miners previously 
reported was lessened during the month, 
although activities in this industry con- 
tinued generally below normal. Employ- 


{ment gains were reported in the textile 


mills, with af encouraging outlook for 
the immediate future. A large overall 
plant resumed operations and will employ 
500 operatives. Part-time schedules pre- 
vailed in the lumber mills, with no change 
in employment reported. 

A large program of highway and bridge 
construction was under way throughout 
the State, affording employment for ap- 
proximately 9,500 men, or an increase of 
1,500 over July. This number will be fur- 
ther augmented when large contracts let 
during the month get under way. Build- 
ing permits in some of the larger cities 
increased, assuring empioyment for addi- 
tional building-trades men. 

While no employment gains occurred in 
the railroad departments, indications of 
an improvement were noted. Increased 
forces were reported in the shoe factories, 
woodworking, furniture, and building- 
material concerns, cigarette factories, and 
machinery and metal plants, while a cur- 
tailment of cmployment was effected in, 


, 


| undertaking, 


under the emergency clause. 

“It is, however, contended that, by vir- 
tue of the fact that the council passed 
an ordinance from which an appeal was 
prosecuted to this Commission, the rate 
fixed by the statute pending the appeal 
becomes in fact an ordinance rate even 
though the city council never contem- 
plated such a rate. 

“The manifest purpose of section 614-45, 
which provides that no complaint or ap- 
peal to the Commission shall suspend or 
set aside the rate fixed by the ordinance 
unless such utility shall elect to charge the 
rate in force immediately prior to the 
taking effect of the regulation complained 
of and appealed from and shall give an 
is to provide by statute 
some rate to be charged during the ap- 
peal. 

“The Commission, after due hearing, 
shall fix and deteymine a just and rea- 
sonable rate to be charged by the utility 
during the period fixed by ordinance and 
order the same to be substituted for the 


rate fixed by ordinance, or the Commis- | 


sion may declare that the rate so fixed by 
ordinance is just and reasonable and ratify 


ithe same. 


Rate Fixed by Commission 


“It is quite apparent that, if the Com- | 


mission finds the rate fixed by the ordi- 
nance is not just and reasonable and fixes 
another rate after hearing, the rate so 
ultimately fixed by the Commission is not 
the ordinance rate but a rate substittued 
for the ordinance rate under the power 
granted to the Commission. While it has 
its inception in the ordinance, it is not 


an ordinance rate but is a commission- | 


fixed rate. 


“It is equally true that the rate that | 


may be collected under the statute pend- 
ing the determination of a fair rate by the 
Commission is not an ordinance rate but 
is a statutory rate impressed upon the 
litigants under the conditions of its ac- 
ceptance by the utility and the giving of 


| a bond. 
“It is true that- until the termination of | 


the appeal neither the company nor the 
Commission can vary this rate through 
any provision of the statute-relating to 
the appeal. Such lack of power upon the 
part of either the Commission or the util- 
ity or the city to vary the rate provided 
for during the pendency of the appeal 
does not make such a rate an ordinance 
rate nor a contract rate. 

“It is a rate imposed by statute to the 
end that during the appeal all parties may 
be advised as to tne rate to which author- 
ity and vitality is given for the purposes 
only of the appeal. If no such rate were 
fixed ky the statute pending the appeal, 
the utility might be without authority to 
collect any rate. 

“A rate so established by statute can, by 
no stretch of imagination, be considered 
an ordinance rate fixed by an ordinance 
which the utility never accepted, and 
which it specifically repudiated by filing 
an appeal which suspended, vacated and 
set aside the rate fixed by ordinance. 


No Statutory Provision 

“There is no statutory provision that 
any ordinance not ‘accepted shall become 
operative as to prices, when appealed from 
under bond. 

“Section 614-32 is no part of the ma- 
chinery for the examination of the rate 
provided by ordinance from which an ap- 
peal is taken. It stands alone for its own 
particular and peculiar purpose and that 
is to prevent injury to the business or 
interests of the public or any public utility 


|in case of an emergency to be judged by 


the Commission. 

“An emergency requires quick and pos- 
sibly drastic action. The danger to be 
avoided is imminent and the power given 
the Commission is unusual. The Commis- 
sion has a right to judge whether an 
emergency exists; it has a right to tem- 
porarily alter any existing rate relating to 
or affecting the utility. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the review of an ordinance rate in- 
volves a long and tedious examination of 
many questions and the valuation of much 
property and the determination whether 
it is used and useful; the question of in- 
come, depreciation, and many other facts. 
To say that an erhergency should wait 
upon all this long-drawn litigation simply 
because there is an appeal from the ordi- 
nance and that the statute provides for | 
an interim rate during appeal seems il- | 
logical. * * *” 





plants, and box factories. Agricultural ac- 
tivities absorbed a number of workers in 
various areas. 


Louisiana 

Production and employment in the ma- | 
jor industries registered a further im- 
provement during August. 
seasonal enterprises maintained normal 


food and allied establishments, tanneries, | 
iron and steel mills, paper and printing | 


shipments of cotton, concentrated and com- 
pressed at points in Mississippi, found inap- 
plicable where such shipments are for- 
warded over routes which do not entail an 
actual back-haul or out-of-route movement, 
Complaint dismissed. 


Iron and Steel: I. & S. ‘Docket No. 3720. 
—Railway Material in the Southwest. Pro- 
posed rates on iron and steel railway mate- 
rial, in carloads, to, from and between 
points in the Southwest found not justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 

Sand: No. 24916.—Koss Construction Co. 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Rate charged on sand, in carloads, from 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Andover and Blythe- 


dale, Mo., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


} Tomatoes: No. 23705.—Andrews Brothers v. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. Upon fur- 

ther hearing, reparation awarded to inter- 

vener on shipments of fesh tomatoes by 
express, in carloads, from Marietta, Lowell, 

and Waterford, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

| Action by Division 4 in uncontested fi- 

| Mance cases: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9552, 
permitting the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
| pany to abandon a branch line of railroad 
| in Lapeer and Tuscola counties, Mich., ap- 

proved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9547, 
| permitting the Chattahoochee Valley Rail- 

way Company to abandon a part of its line 
of railroad in Chambers County, Ala., ap- 
proved. 


Examiners’ Reports 
Wooden barrels. No. 25281.—Allied Barrel 
Corporation v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate 
charged on new empty wooden barrels, in 
carloads, from McClintock, Pa., to St. Al- 
bans, Vt., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Mules: No. 25242.—Marvin Owen v. Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. Rates charged 
on a carload of mules ape from Coa- 
homa, Tex., to Springfield, Mo., and re- 
| Shipped to St. Martinsville, La., found in- 
| a@pplicable in part. Applicable rates found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Petroleum: No. 24893.—Phoenix Utility 
Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate 
charged on petroleum transformer oil, in 
carloads, from Paulsboro, N. J., to Water- 
ville, N. C., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Coal: Nos, 19468 and 19826—J. S. Bash & 
Sons, Inc., v. Central Indiana Railway. 
Upon further hearing reparation awarded 
certain complainants and interveners on 
shipments of bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from specified points in the Brazil-Clinton 
and Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to 
| certain Illinois destinations. Former reports 
| 153 I. C. C. 319 and 168 I. C. C. 559. 

Rate Complaints 

Livestock Privileges: No. 25449, Sub. No. 3. 
—St. Paul Stockyards Co., South St. Paul, 
Minn., v. The Alton Railroad et al. Against 
| alleged discriminations against Saint Paul 
stockyards in favor of yards at Denver, 


| 





Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Ogden, Colorado 
| Springs and Cheyenne. 
| Fertilizer: No. 25495.—Federal Chemical 


| Co., Nashville, Tenn., v. Alton & Western 
| Railroad et al. Against combination rates 
on fertilizer tankage to Nashville. 


Gainfully Employed 
Analyzed by Census 





| Statistics Are Issued on Basis of 
Census of 1930 


More than 38,000,000 of the male pop- 
ulation of the Nation, 10 years of age or 
over, or 76.2 per cent, were gainfully oc- 
cupied at the time the last census was 
taken, but only 22 per cent, or about 10,- 
| 700,000 of the women over 10 years were 
| working, according to a statement just 
| made public by the Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau found there had been in- 
|crease of something like 8,000,000 in men 
|workérs since 1910, and estimated that 
|the number of women workers when the 
llast census count was made was approxi- 
mately ~2,000,000 more than in 1910. The 
Bureau's statistics showed that there were 
49,949,000 males and 48,773,000 women over 
{10 years of age. 

Included in the total of males were 37,- 
475,000 native white, 7,078,000 foreign-born 
white, and 4,564,000 negroes. Of these, 
73.4 per cent of the native-born whites, 
88.4 per cent of the foreign-born whites 
jand 80.2 per cent of negroes were gain- 
fully occupied. The total of the women 
lover 10 years of age included 37,287,000 
native white, 6,138,000 foreign-born white, 
and 1,840,000 negroes, 20.5 per cent of _the 
| native white, 18.8 per cent of the foreign- 
born white, and 38.9 per cent of the negroes 
having been gainfully employed when the 
|census was recorded. 


Authority Asked to Abandon 
Short Line in Florida 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and 
its receivers, L. R. Powell and E. W. 
Smith, in an application (I. C. C. Docket 
| No. 9339) made public by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission, Sept. 21, asked for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing abandonment of the 





| road's branch line known as the Royster 
Many of the} Spur. 


The branch is wholly within Polk 


production and a number that were on!| County, Fla., and extends from the main 


part time increased their schedules, Ac- 
(Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


ilIne te the Royster Mine, a distance .of 


jless than four miles. 
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New Hampshire Motor Fuel Blen:ding Declared ‘Additional Gain 
To Present Inspection Problems 


Shows Reduced 
Government Cost 


Saving of $236,000 in Oper- | 
ation of General Fund) 
Departments, Says State, 
Comptroller 





Concord, N. H., Sept. 22. 

Savings of $236,000 in operation of the | 
New Hampshire State Goverment in gen-| 
eral fund departments alone was reported 
in a preliminary statement by State Comp- 
troller Milan A. Dickinson on Sept. 28, for 
the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 
1932. This was the first fiscal year in 
which the State had a central supervision 
of State spending, the Comptroller’s De- | 
partment having been established by the | 
Legislature of 1931. 

Comptroller Dickinson’s statement fol- 
lows in part: ; 

“A preliminary report covering opera- 
tions of the State Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, has been sub- 
mitted to the Governor and Council. 

“This report summarizes the operations | 
of all general fund departments for which 
legislative appropriations are made. The | 
total amount of general fund appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, $3,671,551.92, was increased by ap- 
propriation balances available at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year and by income 
and transfers to a total amount available 
of $4,431,716.06. ; 

The total amount of related expendi- 
tures was $4,160,490.23. Of the balance 
remaining, $60,929.42 represents appropria- 
tion balances available for the current fis- 
cal year, $831.68 is reserved for bills pay- 
able outstanding at the close of the last 
fiscal year, and $236,302 was lapsed to 
current surplus. 

Believed to be Record 


“This total of appropriation 
which are unexpended balances of ap-| 
propriations no longer available for ex-| 
penditure but transferred to the State’s| 
current surplus, is the largest total in | 
year of at least the last 15 and prob- | 
ably stands as the record for the wee 
in this regard. As compared with Te-| 
cent years, this amount of $236,362 stands | 
out in contrast to average total lapses for | 
the previous six years of $77,281.80. 

“The complete report of the Comp- 
troller’s Office will include statements re- | 
lating specific items of saving introduced 
during the last year. It is conservatively 
estimated that the aggregate amount of | 
appropriation lapses and savings is in ex- 
cess of $300,000 for the period. Among} 
other economies will be cited the reduc- | 
tion in expenditures for private car mile- 
age and operation of State-owned auto- 
mobiles. 

“A réduction in mileage allowance to 





lapses, | 


private car owners from 8 cents per mile | 


to a scaled basis together with the re- 
placement of a humber of private cars) 
with State-owned equipment, resulted in 
@ reduction in the total miles operated, in 
the average cost per mile, and accordingly 
in the total expenditure under this classi- 
fication. The net reduction in cost on 
this item alone is in excess of $40,000 for 
the last year.” 


Bill Affecting Closed Banks 
Becomes Law in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 22. 

A measure which is expected by State 
officials to prove of inestimable value in 
the straightening out of the affairs of 
closed banks, and any efforts thaf may be 


made to reopen them has just become a 
law here upon approval and signature by 
Governor Miller. 

It is House Bill 147 by Representative 
Swift. This legislation authorizes the 
State Superintendent of Banks to borrow 
money on behalf of a closed bank or trust 
company and secure the loan by a pledge 
of the assets of the closed institution, for 
the purpose of protecting or preserving 
the assets of the bank, paying secured 





claims, aiding the reorganization or re-| 


opening of the bank, or making distribu- 
tion to depositors and creditors. 


Pay Raise Advocated 
For Belgian Miners 





Workers and Employers Will 
, Fix Rate of Increase 


A committee of the Ministry of Labor 
meeting recently to study the situation of 


the Belgian coal miners’ wages, moved for | 


an increase of 1 per cent in wages to 
miners, beginning Oct. 1, according to a 
report to the Commerce Department from 
Assistant Commercial Attache Leigh W. 
Hunt, Brussels. 

A subcommittee composed of employers 
and workmen will fix the final rate of 
increase, taking into consideration the 
advantages which will result to the coal 
industry from the agreement with Ger- 
many, regarding a reduction in coal quota, 
as soon as the latter agreement is defi- 
nitely concluded, it was stated. 

Finally, the management of each coal 
mine will reconsider individually the lower 
wage rates. For the study of this ques- 
tion, lccal committees will be consulted. 

After the application of these two meas- 
ures, wages will be stabilized until Nov. 1, 
the report declared.— (Department of 
Commerce.) 





Rebuttal Testimony Given 
On Six-hour Railway Day 


Rebuttal testimony regarding the effect 
of the principle of a six-hour day on the 
railroads and other transportation serv- 


ices continued before the Interstate Com-| 


merce Commission on Sept. 20. Q. P. 
Powell, general manager of the Pullman 
Company, testified that a six-hour day 
applied to the Pullman Service, on an 
eight-hour day pay basis, would cost the 
company more than $13,000,000 annually. 
On a six-hour pay basis, a six hour work- 
ing day would mean a decrease, he said, of 
$189,000 annually from the present wage 
costs of the company, figured as of 1930 
conditions. He said this decrease, how- 
ever, would be almost negligible. 

He said it would be wholly impracticable 
to apply a regular six-hour working day 
Plan to the Pullman conductors but it 
might be possible to apply to them a work- 
ing month of 180 hours instead of the 
present 240 hours. Even then, he said the 
application of a 180-hour month would re- 


quire a considerable readjustment of runs. | 





FEDERAL BANKING 


|“blenders” are able to produce a motor 


|many States had no inspection laws, and | 








Gasoline ‘Bootleg gers’ Described as Principal 
Difficulty of State Departments 





Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 22. | 
The principal difficulty of the State | 
gasoline inspection departments is due to| 


| the fact that the fuel is capable of mix-| 
ture with kerosene and naphtha, E. D. 


Graham of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission told the North American Gas- | 
oline Tax “Conference here today. The 


fuel of almost any quality, he pointed out. | 
In Oklahoma, Mr. Graham said, the 


| gasoline “bootlegger” makes the rum run- 


ner look like a novige. At the present 
time, legitimate industry is doing its utmost 
to make the State inspection depart- | 
ment successful, he said. If that atti-| 
tude had been adopted some years ago, 
they would not now be in the throes of so 
much unfair competition, Mr. Graham de- 
clared. ; 

Transporation by truck gives rise to an| 
inspection problem, the Oklahoma inspec- | 
tor pointed out. Tank cars can be! 
checked, but trucks are not easily located, | 
he said. Mr. Graham's address follows | 
in full text: 

The fact that the inspection of petro- 
leum products is based on police regula- 
tory powers, gives those in charge much | 
greater scope than the powers granted 
under most gasoline tax laws. For the 
very reason that the inspection laws are 
based on police sregulatory powers, it is | 


| 


|necessary to attempt to apply practical | 


means in the inspection work. | 
Prior to the passage of gagoline tax laws 


| 


some of those which did have did not try have all the law we need to cope with Tee oc a : | NEW YORK 9-21-32 9-14-32 9-23-31 
| iti | li, several 1 fact havi 
to do any practical inspection work. With | fast-changing conditions. This means up wea as tiene oe ac tn at ng | Loans and investments—total ......--secsseeees eeeeceeeeee 6,796 6,599 7,775 
the advent of gasoline tax laws the States | W must have flexible laws. ae Se idtatal o 1 7 ‘- a oa EOE: Sat 0Ve eine cies sic i seneveveseasSceaeeeeentesess 3,468 3,493 5,036 
which had inspection departments had at, SO we can readily see that the problems — a a a ers. : oo a he! : : ; 
least a basis on which to establish the are = growing from year 59 | Eee a Soskeael.” tae . On securities Geeecrvoasvcocccnsscesosesnsgeacsnentee Sepses 1.983 1,686 2,641 
Sain ter ceeatien on - y y closer cooperation of bot ’ ; | A weet ssueeeeeeeneeteneeeeees es : 2 
g . purpose: | States and the legitimate industry we | canning plants resumed operations. A | Investments—total .......eeeeeeeeeeeees 3,328 3,106 2,139 
Inspection Law | ast secure needed legislation at once. = recalled approximately 84 me-| United States Government securities 2.344 2,108 1,673 
e often find a per . » 4 5 LCT SOCUPITICS 2... eee ene eneeeeennne 19 J | 
Declared Valuable navi ton id person overowing with STATaight increase in aciity was noted) Best, ten Fecal frie aa a 
The usefulness of inspections has be-|bers how to run their departments, as 1| i" the granite industry, one large quarry | Net demand deposits -....2.2.002: heen sss 5,218 5,295 5,650 
come apparent in the last few years and | realize that many are the reasons an in- | Paving zesumed operations late in the| Serenata aapbitie seen eeceeecceecceeeeececceseceecetees 824 816 1,091 
our experience has shown to us that @/|spection department head does not do al} | month. No improvement was noted in) Rie*trom banke 7 273 = 131 
properly administered inspection law can | that he should like to do, through no fault | the lumber and pulpwood industry, hard-| Due to banks ...........cecceseeceues : 1,256 1,300 1,027 
be of exceeding value to gasoline tax col-|of his own, but will content myself with | W0Od 4nd novelty mills, or furniture fac- | Botrowings trot ee to urckers enc deal = vee 7 
lection depertments, to say nothing of the | giving some of my own experiences. |tories. The machine, locomotive, and car | “Ror own account ..........:rccccersccncecesseee inne 383 408 921 
original reasons for gasoline inspection. | In establishing our Department I trieq | 1¢P@i" shops worked part time. State| For account of out-of-town banks . ESisatuabacdeess 20 20 145 
In the beginning of the manufacture /|to place competent men in key places | highway and bridge construction con- FOr QOGOUNE OF GUNCTS. 2.2... 0cccccccccceccesos eocececccecs 5 5 141 
of gasoline and kerosene only what is!/competent both as to field work and ag| “imued to employ large numbers of men BONEN hicks aigateeeasicaheanesubehevs sRishdes sees ack 408 433 1,207 
known as straight run gasoline was made | executives. It was then decided to have |2"@ Additional contracts awarded during} | 
and there being no use for this product /a system of practical inspection together |""¢ Month totaled $221.149. der |On time -..7. 4 S13 on 
and being considered very dangerous it/ with a double checking system against all] y.y in some places, chiefly Federal proj. | CHICAGO 
was disposed of by being burned or run | shipments within the State. This method | 2° wae. eee be : "heen spout | LBB and investments—total 1,208 1,194 1,715 
inio the streams. At that time the kero- was satisfactory until hard surface roads| °°" es eee ae ug L tal me 
lsene was used for lighting and heating | made possible motor transportation. Tank the State was most noticeable among UN~ | Loans—total .....sseseeeseeeeseeeeeeeene 773 774 1,180 
purposes. ; cars can be checked but trucks are not skilled workers. Harvesting of the potato | OR BOTAN oo siescisvcccecenes obs csceaniwan SHespew sends 448 453 686 
Since that time the use of gasoline has easily located | crop in Aroostook County and the gather-| li other 325 321 494 
own and until recent years the quality) with ih ee . s . . ing and canning of the corn crop in the | Investments—total 435 420 535 
g 4 ith the above explanation we are able | western part of the State during Septem- — — —~ 
of gasoline was determined by what “IS | to go into the question of ins i ‘ob- , ae oe ee i | United States Government securities 240 6 
known as gravity reading, but with the |jems from the Sraciiont aaa oes ber should absorb thousands of workers,| Other securities ................ 195 ia Ff 
, : eo ‘ : , é . There} 6 al « » nomen. a : 2 aeo-tn.0'¢ 26 ‘ 2 
advent of “casing head” gasoline it WaS|are two ways to make gasoline: by re- with Ge local Ory. Sena Se eee team te —_—. pepirettadls, «Peano as Bid 7 
found that the gravity did not show the | fining crude oil and by extracting gaso- all requirements. TG COMIN GOOIING oc occsccaccoccsescceccs hash NEResencce 828 816 1,116 
true quality of the product and hence it |line from natural gas. The gasoline so Maryland Aeeaek debithis coe eceeeeeeseeecccceccccccceeese eeeceees 324 328 495 
|was necessary to discard the use of the|made is capable of mixture with other| A surplus of labor continued through-| Due from banks ............0000000UIIEE 219 242 163 
| gravity reading, except for certain Pie, | Petroleum products, i. e., kerosene and|out the State during August. While the Due to banks presnene nah sche a esisesenddeieneceee 6ONEMSs e406 283 275 238 
| poses. The quality of gasoline is now de-| naphtha, with the result that “blenders”| majority of the plants operated, quite a| Porrowings from Federal reserve bank ............+++++++ : 4 4 2 
| Sorenined 7 the ies bo oe 'are able to produce a motor fuel of most | number reported part-time schedules with} ar = = 
jis in general use tnr “any quality. reduced forces engaged. Highway con-| . Wi 
| dustry. struction afforded employment to cor: Increased Taxes ith Lowered Incomes 
| 


| The question as to what is good gaso- 
‘line has been so discussed and argued 
lthat it is not easy to set out a par- 
| ticular set of specifications for motor gas- 
oline. 
of the former enemies to inspection laws 
\that the public has a right to be advised | 
las to the quality of products they buy, 
|and I am firmly convinced that had the} 
| legitimate oil industry agreed to the policy 
|some years ago, they would not now be 
in the throes of so much unfair. competi- 
| tion. | 
In using the word legitimate I do so 
advisedly, as I believe only those who obey 
jnot only the written laws but the moral | 
| laws should be considered legitimate mem- 
|bers of the industry. I have observed 
|much sharp practice which was not 4 
violation of the statutes but was against 
the moral code of good business. I for 
|one believe that State officials should not 
hesitate to go far to expose unfair tactics, 
las it is due the honest citizen. 


‘Nature of Good 
Inspection Division , 
| It is often asked what is a good in-| 
| spection department? Our idea of a good | 
inspection department is one whose per- 
sonnel is proficient in practical inspection 
problems and has an abundance of com- 
mon sense. Experience leads me to be- 
lieve that at the present time the legiti- | 
|mate industry will give to the utmost to 
|make the inspection department success- 
ful, when they have confidence that the. 
official is trying to be just and fair to 
all concerned. 

On the other hand we know of some 
|who would not hesitate to do any act 
|that would tend to break down inspection 
|regulations. No inspection department has 
worries over the legitimate operator, as 





intentional violations are nil, but woe be-| 


| tide the State where persons are able to 
}obtain motor fuel blending materials. It 
is with this last statement that the State 
official is concerned. There is not space 
| and time to outline the problems of an in- 


|spection department, hence only a brief) 


statement. 

Some States phse violation on sale with- 
out inspection, others on unloading with- 
| out inspection while others have a combi- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


22 








As of Sept. 


New York, Sept. 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 












Austria (schilling) ....+---++e++eees 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) ......--sssscsseenee 13.8734 
Bulgaria (lev) ......-+++++eeeee .7200 
Czechoslovakia (CrOWN) ..++++« 2.9591 
Denmark (krone) cccocee 17.9333 
England (pound) ...--++++ee. 346.1583 
Finland (markka) ....-++- 1.5016 
France (franc) ......->+- 3.9205 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8021 
Greece (drachma) .....-- 6037 
Hungary (pengo) .....-+-- 17.4500 
BOGEe CTAB). oc caccesccesnccees 5.1271 
Netherlands (guilder) .....- 40.1639 
| Norway (krone) .......-+-+:- 17.4241 
| Poland (zloty) ......c-esees 11.1710 
Portugal (escudo) .....-- 3.1333 
Rumania (leu) ...... 5968 
Spain (peseta) 8.1892 
Sweden (krona) ... 17.7430 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2944 
| Yugoslavia (dimar) ...---++++eeeeees 1.5233 
| Hong Kong (dollar) .....--.- 23.4218 
| China (Shanghai tael) ..... 30.7031 
China (Mexican dollar) .... 21.4962 
China (Yuan dollar) 20.7500 
India (rupee) ..... 26.1475 
Japan (yen) ....... 23.7000 
Singapore (dollar) 40,1625 
| Canada (dollar) 89.9322 
|} Cuba (peso) ..... 99.9100 
Mexico (peso) .........seeeeeeceeccee 30.4166 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...++-+ereeee 58.5835 
Brazil (Milreis) ........:seessscesecs 7.6175 
CRUG (POCO) on scsccevscvccccesescces 6.0250 
Uruguay (pese) . 47.4166 
| Colombia (peso) . 95.2400 
Bar Giver... ccscccccecseccceceees 27.8750 
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Financial C 





vinced that we, as others, are doing every | Increased activitygwas also noted in the! 


thing we can legaliy do to better condi-|Ccotton mills, with the outlook for Sep-| banks in central reserve cities on Sept. 21, 1932, on Sept. 14, 1932 and Sept. 


tember regarded as favorable. 


tions but we, as other States, do ; 
Employment in the shoe industry held | 


not | 


Declared Impractical |forces of men and new contracts at a| 


'To Rely value of $442,776 were awarded. 

eo Producer Slightly curtailed activity was reported 
| The above statement proves that it is|in the railroad shops. Comparatively | 
not practical to rely on the producer to/ little new building was under way. Cur-| 
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Of Employment | As of Sept. 21, Made Public Sept. 22 
e | 
e | RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 9-21-32 9-14-32 9-23-31 
| Gold with Federal reserve agents .............ceeseeeeeeees 2,144,988 2,130,678 2,156,539 
0 e in on | Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury ..++++.. 54,350 56,560 31,824 
| 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,199,338 2,187,238 2,188,363 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board........ 286,056 297,635 389,178 
Further Increases Shown Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... aeceeeees 379,297 347,754 749,892 
nation of both. There can be no partic- ‘ ° 
oa ae ® Total gold reserves ........se00: Cece eeeecvceeeeeees sees. 2,864,691 2,832,627 3,327,433 
ular criticism of any of these as conditions | Over Preveding Period Reserves other than BONG. ..c08. eessdeetccectecnbesetect® 202,129 202,180 164,113 
vary but we prefer the violation on un-| I V ® _ > ~ 2 
loading as this gives more latitude to the n Various States, Says | ron TOtal POSCEVES ses esesevees Ne eses Kiva OT: 8,066,820 3,034,807 3,491,546 
inspection department and places burden Federal Service | Suit aiarcunene: seeeeeeee Anette ewan eneeteeeteeeeeeeee eeeeeees a 80,562 71,110 
of inspection on owner of product. | Secured by United States Government obligations........ 118,309 144,302 142,845 
We have the natural crook who evades| Other bills discounted ........-.cccecee cece eeeeeeeeeaees ++ 240,714 257,631 166,982 
| the laws in any or all of the various known iContinued from Page 6.] 
ways due to unsatisfactory laws. We have| tivities and forces in some branches of the | pills bought in open market 00000. //cIIEIIn: 933882 ABS 
| the crooked agent for oil companies who} lumber industry, including hardwood mills, | United States Government securities: 
cheats not only the State but his com-/ were rcported as satisfactory. Wee neu RRC E En a eae $08'356 $00:798 78 382 | 
pany. Then awe have the so-called ignor-! The sea-food, fiber, and moss industries,| Certificates and bilis ........ 1,021/843 1,029'384 434,628 | 
ant oil man who always pleads he did not| rice mils, food-products toncerns, and 
intend to do any wrong, and let me say/| meat-packing houses employed close to} Total United States Government securities .......+++:. 1,851,546 1,850,927 737,985 
~~ ~~ this type is hard to convict.| normal forces. ‘he paper and printing CENGT GROUIIINUE: Velvieassiscccestesesysoscessanetesbty Sperone 4,402 5,426 14,805 
o deal with these violators States must! establishments and transportation lines, 
now recognize that the inspection depart-| with few exceptions, operated on a satis- me eee be i eeemeet: eee 330i Soe 10 ee | 
ments do not have the same conditions| factory basis. The oil plants and allied | Federal reserve notes of other banks ......... te eeeeeeeeeer. 17,871 18,065 17,906 | 
as they did some few years ago. Since| concerns reported some improvement in| ieee Serer ererer reer ree eer ery seeeeee eee eeceers oi ty ag 
the law violator has changed the oil busi-| production. All GENEL TOGOUTOOE ree ake 30'310 34.230 | 
ness into a “racket” laws must be with-| The soft-drink concerns and candy fac- | 
out loopholes and carry greater penalties,| tories maintained close to full-time sched- Total resOurces .......ccccccssecccccvccces se eeeeesereres 5,879,386 5,947,562 5,449,847 | 
especially jail sentences. Executions for| ules. Increased activity was noted in the LIABILITIES 
fines are without value, in most States. spinning mills. Plants producing highway Pederel reserve notes in actual circulation ....sesseseeees+- 2,759,137 2,789,123 2,045,005 
: |materials also stepped up _ operations. | VePosits: , ‘ . 
Gasoline ‘Bootlegger’ ; Building was confined chiefly to remodel- eae wrap tnb cleaned hei es i 7 Oa ar aaa a 
Compare . . |ing work and Federal projects. Approxi-| Foreign bank .. 10,702 10,556 162,073 | 
= - -. = — Runner mately 1,500 men were absorbed on high-| Other deposits . 24'830 25.764 23,618 | 
e the gasoline “bootlegger”| way ccnstruction and several additional | 
makes the “rum runner” look like a novice | projects were started. | eteeved aveliabality itemne’so.00. 7350700 «© aoager 460.863 
and there is no accurate way to estimate Mai CUAL MEME TK 6 Sy <s-ven be ooe000as 152,988 153,066 166,760 
the financial loss both to the State and/| : I laine } SRUNAUNE-hnv-00'954000100 0000000060 00000000000000608 259,421 259,421 274,636 | 
the legitimate oil industry. This is a| Industrial employment conditions showed | All Other liabilities ...........sssssseeeeeeeeneeseee essen ers 38,962 42,355 15,751 
condition fairly or unfairly charged to the|@ markea improvement during August. | 
C 0 j 3 : | SRN SRNR is 55.0005. ckayueiens odscndgeyesdkedseneehas 879, 5 ‘ 
inspection department and the gas tax | Several woolen and worsted mills resumed | age. 5 leet ell aha ee 4 oaeoate ary oA One 
collection division, which causes to to say , Operations, severa' on full-time schedules, | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- : 
that laws must be adequate. I am aan with some departmental overtime reported. FOSPOTNGONW 2 rccccccccvcccccccccscncveseveces eoceccteceers 41,978 42,437 181,436 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 
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Declared to Absorb Fourth of Earnings 





Increased taxation in the United States 


hence the requirement that the finished 
product be inspected. But here again the 
inspector is confronted with a situation, 
as it is possible for the crooked merchant 
to fail to report all materials that go 
into the finished product and in many 
cases the inspector finds himself going in 


circles trying to locate the source of sup-| 


| Diy and amounts of blending materials 


used. 

Again we find honesty made products 
delivered to trucks of wholesalers, who 
will add a little "nontaxable material to 
the product, thereby not only cheating 
on the tax but spoiling the gasoline. In 
a case of this kind it is as a rule, a non- 
taxable product that has been inspected, 
but in blending it becomes subject to re- 
inspection, which causes more trouble for 
the inspector for when he finds such a 
case he must not only prosecute but re- 


| port to the Tax Department. 


It is necessary to mention the general 
public in this matter as much of our 
trouble could be relieved if the buyer 
would pay some attention to his rights 
in the mater of gasoline quality. Educa- 
tion is a slow process especially in the 
|time of distress -with so many cut rate 
Stations. Since 1919 we have been at- 
tempting to impress’ on the public the 
matter of quality but as yet they will take 
more chances with a gasoline motor than 
in any other way. We believe we are 
not going to be able to educate the pub- 
lic, hence it is necessary to protect them 
even in spite of their laxity in correct 
buying. 

Now comes the other question. What 
must be the specifications for gasoline. It 
has not yet been proved that the makers 
of gasoline know just what constitutes 
jthe best gasoline for service. That is 
| clearly shown by the many recent changes 
in ideas as to better gasoline. 

True, the inspector is not particularly 
interested in quality except from the 
standpoint of the protection of the buyer 
and to stop evasion of tax by blending. 
These changes constitute a problem as 
in many States the laws are not flexible, 
hence what may be considered a proper 


specification today may be out of date 
tomorrow and inspectors cannot change 
the law. 


| In summarizing I must say that in view 
of the general trend of violations that 
the inspection laws must be exceptionally 
rigid and drawn in a proper manner. I 
can not see any help for the future, if 
the present crimes are not completely 
eliminated. To accomplish results, past 
prejudices and stupidity must be laid aside 
jand a full and hearty cooperative move- 
ment be established between the State and 
legitimate industry. 


‘Connecticut Lists Changes 
In Savings Bank Bonds 





Hartford, Conn., Sept. 22. 


Changes in the hist of legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in Connecticut 
have been anncunced by the Bank Com- 
missioner, George J. Bassett. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Additions: Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Company, refunding, 5s, 1947; first and 
refunding, 4s, 1981; first and refunding, 6s, 
1957. 

San Diego Consolidated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, first and refunding, 5'¢s, 
1960. 

Deductions: Dexter and Piscataquis R. 
|R., first mortgage, 4% s, 1949. 


| terial change in their subnormal industrial | 


It seems to be agreed even by some|see that the inspection laws are obeyed | tailment schedules obtained in the iron,| With a decrease in the incomes of the 


steel, and tin-plate mills. Part time was|people has resulted in the local, State, 
noted in some of the textile mills and|and Federal Governments absorbing ap- 
clothing factories. proximately $1 out of every $4 of the 
Sea-food-canning houses operated on) taxpayers’ earnings, Representative Samuel 
fairly satisfactory schedules. Vegetables| B. Pettengill (Dem.), of South Bend, Ind., 
and fruit canning factories were season- declared in a radio address Sept. 21. 
ally busy and employed many men and| Extension of Government activities into 
women. Municipal improvements and| many unnecessary fields of private enter- 
public-utility work provided employement| prise, he said, has built up a bureaucracy 
for skilled and unskilled laborers. Sea-| Which invades at least 100 fields of indus- 
sonal activities in the agricultural areas|try. He cited the high cost of govern- 
absorbed some workers. The coal mines|ment, now amounting to approximately 
throughout the State continuted to op-| $15,000,000,000 annually for the entire 
erate on a restricted basis. | country = is oe paid by every con- 
' a fi | sumer. crease in incomes without a 
. Massachusetts [reduction in taxation, he pointed out, 
While many localities reported no ma- | “narrows the tax base which supports the 


Government.” 


situation, employment in several 


, | cost of government in the light of the in- 
There was a marked seasonal increase in creasing bureaucracy and cited the danger 
employment in the confectionery factories. | o¢ government competition in com 
Shoe production tended upward and Se€V-| merce and industry. The address, which 
eral leather tanneries increased operations. | was broadcast over a network of the Na- 
Employment increased in several mills! tina) Boardcasting Company under the 
producing cotton, woolen, and worsted auspices of the American Taxpayers 
gooda, print cloth, knit goods, rayon and} League, follows in part: 
silk materials and clothing. ; | “The cost of government, Federal, State 
A gain in employment occurred in the | ang municipal, has been running about 
shipyards. Increased activity was reported | ¢15 999,000,000 a year. This cost is col- 
in a number of plants producing firearms, | jecteq by taxes of all sorts, general prop- 
paint, light steel products, silverware, oil- erty, excise, income, inheritance, sales tax 
burners, watches, speedometers, addressing | customs duties, etc. Unless taxes are paid 
machines, soap, cigars, cordage, metal and | oyt of capital, which of course, if con- 
celluloid novelties, boxes, corsets, stoves, | tinyed means bankruptcy, the only source 
and wire and cable. Operations decreased | oy¢ of which they can he collected is the 
somewhat in a few automobile assembling earnings of the people. The gross earn- 
Plants. — .,.,|ings of the American people from 1921 to 
Subnormal schedules generally prevailed | 1929 amounted to about $$0,000,000,000. On 
in many plants producing electrical equip-| this pasis, the cost of government at $15,- 


ment, foundry and machine-shop products, | 
furniture and other woodwork, granite, iso Gees eee nw of every $6 


jewelry, paper, and tools. A few plants | 
manufacturing rubber goods operated at | 
a higher level. The fishing industry con- 
tinued below normal; however, a seasonal 
improvement is anticipated during Sep-| “Generally speaking, this dollar out of 
tember. Quite a number of plants were|every six came out of every pocketbook 
closed part of the month for annual plant|in America. It is one of the supersti- 
repairs and inventory taking. tions of the age that only the rich, only 
Although building continued below nor-|the property owning, or income-earning 
mal, employment among the building-| citizens pay taxes. 
trades men increased in a few places. | 
Curtailed schedules obtained in several 
steam-railroad and street-railway shops. 
State highway construction and municipal | 
improvements engaged a large number of 
men and new contracts have recently been 
awarded at a total value of over $1,500,- 
000. The harvesting of various crops pro- 
vided employment for many farm workers. 
A large surplus of all classes of labor was 
apparent. 


Superstitions Regarding 
Persons Paying Taxes 


public waste of the peopie’s money is lo 
be stopped. We must become tax con- 
scious or unconscious. 
erally were keenly aware that $1 in every 
$6 goes to support government, 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


— Sept. 20. Made Public Sept. 22, 1932 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Michigan 
The volume of highway construction in- 
creased in August and many unemployed 


men were engaged in the localities where $8,866,226.21 


the work was under way. Drilling and Miscellaneous internal reve- 

dredging operations in Michigan water- NR ee eas Neen oaks ead 1,356,600.88 

ways somewhat relieved the unemployment Cussceae receipts praes is ht o f4 457,776.60 

situation at these points. Handling of the! M'sce!@neous receipts ........ $06,007.16 

sugar-beet crop absorbed hundreds of Total ordinary receipts .... $11,628,990.84 

workers. ublic debt receipts ......... 90,500.00 
alance previous day ........ 883 285,234.78 


Many Federal building projects were un- 
der way and more are planned to start, 
within the next 30 days. The automobile 
and automobile-accessory plants continued 
below normal, due to some extent to in- 


Total $895,004,725.62 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$5,335,179.62 
1,629, 108.66 













ventory taking. The volume of private; Refunds of receipts .... 318,260.54 
building increased. The supply of labor meeme. Cane! Be TERS SERESGS g.isttenm 
in excess of the demand included factory cnutgeeaiiddiaedte 
workers, building-trader men, unskilled * oil i hie tabe ssa seeees $2.133.376.06 
. uDlic agebt expenditures ..... J Le J 
labor, and farm help. Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
The review of conditions in other ration 5 22,031.46 
States will be printed in the issue of | Balance today ++ 889,960,740.00 
Sept. 26. | Weed a cice eeetecdaccoesses $895,004,725.62 


cities! He urged taxpayers 
| showed some improvement during August. | . td ‘ues 


“This superstition must be exploded if | 


If people gen- | 


they | 


| would be in revolt against subsidy grab- | 


bers, and treasury raiders. Waste and 
duplication, and the nonessential services 
of bureaucracy would cease. 


“The railroads, for example, pay about 


and municipal. 
money to pay this $1,000,000 every 24 
hours? Out of their revenues—out of 
what you and I pay for their passenger 
and freight service. And from yo other 
| source, 


“Who pays the tobacco excise tax? You 
do. No one else. Look at the Government 
stamp on your pack of cigarettes. It tells 
you that you paid 6 cents to Uncle Sam 
when you bought a 15-cent package. The 
sales tax is added to the thing sold. Cus- 
toms duties are paid by the consumer, 
not the importer. The property tax is 
largely paid by the renter. The corpora- 
tion income tax is added to the price of 
what is made and sold. With the possible 


exception of the inheritance tax, which is | 


a capital levy, and to some extent indi- 
vidual income taxes, it is doubtful if the 
; tax collector does not reach in and take 
in almost equal degree $1 out of every $6 
in every home in this country. 


Decrease in Earnings 
As Affecting Taxation 


“But I was speaking of the days before 
the bubble burst in 1929. Today the earn- 
ings of the American people have shrunk 
from $90,000,000,000 to less than $60,000,- 
000,000, some say $45,000,000,000. If the 
tax burden of $15,000,000,000 remains the 
same, this means that it absorbs $1 not 
jin every $6, but in every $4 or $3. In 
| other words, measured by our ability to 
| pay, there has been an invisible increment 
in the burden or weight of taxation of 50 
to 100 per cent since 1929. 

“For example, if a farmer’s tax is $100 a 
year, and he raises 200 bushels of wheat 
| which brings him $1.50 a bushel, he can 
| pay his taxes with one-third of his wheat, 
and from the proceeds of the other two- 
thirds buy at the store. But when wheat 
| goes to 50 cents a bushel it takes all of 
|his wheat to pay his taxes and he has 
| nothing to spend at the store, which, in 
turn, orders nothing from the factory, 
which, in turn, does not employ men, and 
men in the cities go hungry because they 
can not afford to pay enough for the 
| farmer’s wheat so that he can pay his tax 
and still have something left with which 
to buy of them. The circle of stagnation 
|is thus completed, and in this process no 
small part is played by the item of taxes. 
| “Next to the realization that every con- 
sumer is a taxpayer, must come the rec- 
|ognition that every extension of the proc- 
esses of government narrows the tax base 
|which supports government. This con- 





|centrates the load still more heavily upon | 


|those upon whom the burden still rests. 

| “Many services of government are ab- 
solutely essential to civilization. 
double wrong is done whenever Govern- 


ment—I am speaking now of the Federal | 


| Government—invades the field of private 
|enterprise. When it does so, in a double 
| sense it takes from ‘the mouth of labor the 
|} bread that it has earned.’ Today we find 
|/Uncle Sam without authority under the 
Constitution invading at least 100 fields of 
| industry. 
|business and taxes the business so de- 
prived to sustain its competition. It is 
this which is now being investigated by a 
| congressional committee composed of Mr. 
Shannon of Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Staf- 
|ford of Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. Rich of 
Woolrich, Pa.; Mr. Cox of Camilla, Ga., 
and myself.” 


STATE BANKING 


$1,000,000 a day in taxes—State, Federal | 
Where do they get the | 


But a} 


It takes business away from | 








Reserve Credit 


Outstanding for 
Week Declines 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Federal Reserve 
Banks Showed a Drop of 
43 Millions in Period 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Sept. 21, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
Sept. 22, was $2,269,000,000, a decrease of 
$24,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and an inerease of $972,000,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1931. 


On Sept. 21, total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,259,000,000, a decrease of 
$42,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $33,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances and $26,- 
000,000 in money in circulation and an in- 
crease of $37,000,000 in monetary gold 
tock, offset in part by an increase of 
2,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
nonmember deposits, etc., and a decrease 
of $53,000,000 in Treasury currency, ad- 
justed. 

Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$15,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
|of San 4 oy em $10,000,000 at Atlanta, 
| $4,000,000 at New York, $3,000,000 each at 
| Philadelphia and Cleveland and $43,000,- 
| 000 at all Federal reserve banks. The Sys- 
| tem’s holding of bills bought in open mar- 
ket were practically unchanged, while 
holdings of United States Treasury notes 
| increased $8,000,000 and those of Treasury 
| certificates and bills declined $7,000,000. 


Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items during the week and the year 
ended Sept. 21, 1932, will be found in 
an adjoining column. 


Lower Cost Forecast 
For Home Financing 





Stability of Building So. 
cieties Said to Insure Sue- 
cess of Home Loan Banks 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

|ment issued by the Home Loan Bank 
Board, summarizing his address, follows in 
full text: 

| Characterizing membership in the Fed- 
| eral Home Loan Bank System as a “badge 
of honor” for any cooperative bank or 
building and loan association, Morton 
| Bodfish, member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, told the Massachusetts 
Cooperative Bank League at its annual 





3| convention today that the law creating 


| the system is the most perfect mechanism 
on which any reserve structure has ever 
been builded. 

| Mr. Bodfish was executive manager of 
the United ‘States Building and Loan 
League with which the Massachusetts co- 
operative banks are affiliated, until his 
appointment in August as one of the 
members of the Federal Board. 

He urged all of the Massachusetts in~ 
| stitutions to take immediate advantage of 
| the facilities of the Federal System which 
|in District 1, comprising the New England 
States, will operate from a Home Loan 
Bank located in Cambridge. 

“Because this system is to be operated 
along sound, business lines, as a permanent 
institution, it will expect its member in- 
stitutions to meet all of the requirements 
of sound, conservative management,” said 
| Mr. Bodfish. ‘ 

Success Up to Loan Group 

| “Building and loan associations and 
| their counterpart in your State, coopera< 
| tive banks, will form the major members ~ 
|ship of this institution. Its success is up 
to them. Immediate participation by your 
cooperative banks will bring the benefits of 
these reserve funds to your communities, in 
the refinancing of sound mortgage obliga- 
tions, in loans for modernization and re- 
| pairs, and in the new home construction 
which is actually needed. 

“No thinging man in your locality will 
}expect you to perform miracles overnight 
|and put every home owner on easy street, 
regardless of his ability or inclination to 
meet his obligation. You can be of aid to 
thousands throughout this P meee who have 
legitimate security to offer, and have 
| proved themselves good personal risks. Co< 
operative banks know all about that kind 
|of service to their communities. They 
| have been financing homes in this State 
|for 80 years, and in the United States for 
100 years, and they have a safety record 
which is not excelled by any investment, 

“The President of the United States, in 
his message to the cofvention of the 
| United States Building and Loan League 
at French Lick, Indiana, the first part of 
this month said that the creation of the 
| Home Loan Bank System is in large meas- 
| ure a ‘tribute to the fine underlying theory 
j and efficiency of management of the build« 
ing and loan associations of the United 
States.’ The Federal Home Loan Bank 
| Board knows that it can depend upon the 
associations to continue that kind of effi« 
|ciency in managing the money from tha 
| Home Loan Banks. 
| Predicts Cheaper Financing 
| “From the beginning the proponents of 
| the Federal Home Loan Bank System have 

seen in it an opportunity to obtain cheaper 

|money for home owners. I believe that 
| this will be accomplished, and both the 
home financing institutions and the people 
|who borrow from them will be benefited, 
“The record of building and loan asso- 
|ciations for the past year continues to 
|inspire confidence. A safety record of 
99.74 per cent of total assets was main« 
{tained last year, in the face of the most 
| trying financial and business conditions 
our country hag ever faced. Contingent 
reserves increased their percentage of the 
total assets, creating a further safeguard 
for investments in these associations. With 
;such wisdom in conducting your institu- 
tions, we can see nothing but success ahead 
for the Federal Home Loan Banks operat- 
ing through you.” 


| 





| 
| 





\Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Come 
missfoner, has announced: Farmers & Mere 


chants Bank, Foster, closed. 





Bank Suspensions 
National banks suspending Sept. 22 ag 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency and made public Sept. 22 wereg 





Pa., resources, $190,715. 


Springfield National Bank of Springfield, | © 
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Locating Geographic Position 
of Boundary Lines + + + + 


Geodetic Determination of Longitude and 
Latitude by Triangulation Described as only 
‘ Accurate Survey of Earth’s Surface 


By WILLIAM BOWIE 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


NFORMATION contained in the press in- 

dicates that the controversy between Colo- 

rado and New Mexico over their common 
boundary may soon be settled. That bound- 
ary dispute has lasted for many years and 
the settlement will be an event of great im- 
portance to the States involved and to the 
whole Nation. ° 

Boundary quarrels between nations have 
frequently led to wars. Boundary quarrels 
between political subdivisions of a nation and 
between private owners of property have led 
to confusion, litigation and much loss of 
money. 

+ * 

The eastern States of this country had 
their boundaries defined during colonial 
times by the charters granted by the King 
of England. In the West nearly all State 
boundaries were defined by Congress as being 
on a certain parallel of latitude or meridian 
of longitude, where the boundary was not a 
river or the crest of a mountain chain. 


When © boundary is designated as a cer- 
tain degree of latitude or of longitude, the 
question arises as to how that imaginary line 
can be located on the earth’s surface. Lati- 
tude is the angular distance north or south 
of the equator and longitude is the angular 
distance east or west of a prime or initial 
meridian. ‘The meridian that has come into 
general use throughout . the world, from 
which to measure longitudes, is the one pass- 
ing through the Observatory at Greenwich, 
England. 


~ Latitudes and longitudes determined by 
astronomical observations are not as reliable 
as one might think. They depend upon the 
direction of the plumb line or what we call 
the vertical at the point of observation. This 
line is at right angles to the level or water 
surface at that point. 


But this level surface is not regular. It is 
tilted upwards towards continents and moun- 
tains and downwards towards oceans and 
valleys. 

There are many notable examples of the 
effect of the deflection of the vertical or the 
deviation of the vertical line from a line that 
is at right angles to the spheroid or mathe- 
matical surface which most nearly represents 
the outer sea level surface of the earth. 

In Puerto Rico, an island only about 35 
miles in width, an astronomical latitude was 
observed at Ponce, on the southern coast, 


Taking Chances 


as Excessive 


Risk of Life 


Walter J. Brennan 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 

try, State of Maine 

PERSON who gambled $17,000,000 with 
the hope of winning $1 could expect to 
be questioned as to his or her sanity. 

At the age of 35 we may expect to live 
17,000,000 more minutes. The 35-year-old 
driver who twists his car out of a traffic 
line to pass others on the brow of a hill rolls 
dice with death at the ridiculous odds quoted 
above. 


The man who sat beside me in the movies 
last night gasped in horror and took a death 
grip.on my arm when the heroine leaped 
from the cliffs to the rocks below. He ex- 
plained that the news stories of suicides by 
leaping from skyscrapers made him ill; he 
covered his eyes as the hero races along roof 
edges in pursuit of the villain. 


Ten minutes afterward he swung his two- 
ton sedan out of the traffic line at the brow 
of a hill, stepped on the gas and gambled 
that no similar projectile would come hur- 
tling over the crest upon him. Because he 
gained a whole minute at the risk of 17,000,- 
000, a self-satisfied smile played over his 
face. 


He did not shudder or gasp in horror at 
his folly. He did not stop to think that, had 
a collision occurred, the possible damage re- 
sulting would have been equivalent to the 
potential destructive force of the fall of an 
automobile from a 10-story building. 

The public is prone to glorify the man who 
leans from the cab of an express train, hand 
on throttle, eyes glued to the track ahead. 
The engineer of the Limited can well be 
thought of as safety personified, standing as 
he and his assoctates do, between those 
scores Of helpless passengers asleep in the 
coaches and destruction. 


The traveler sees a certain romance asso- 
ciated with the duties and responsibilities of 
the man in the cab. The safety worker sees 
a@ marvelous and intricate system of safety 
devices supplementing and checking his 
judgment. Only a chosen few are allowed 
to take out the Limited. 


Witness the automobile drivers. Young, 
old, responsible, irresponsible, all take their 
places at the wheel and guide two-ton weap- 
ons of destruction onto the congested high- 
ways. There are no rails to eliminate steer- 
ing, no signal towers and written orders for 
them. No years of careful training are nec- 
essary as in the case of the locomotive engi- 
neer. 


To watch the track ahead is not sufficient, 
for other cars dash upon them from the 
front, side and rear. Death hovers over the 
car and its occupants a hundred times a 
mile while the driver makes his split-second 
decisions. 


When automobile drivers see in their lux- 
urious cushions the padded seat of the loco- 
motive engineer, and when they see in their 
accelerator the throttle of the Limited, a 
begier appreciation of their responsibility 
will be had. When those helpless passengers 
are seen in the light of sleeping travelers in 
the Pullmans of the night express, there will 
not be so much chance taking. 

Only when drivers agree that one is a fool 
to risk those 17,000,000 remaining minutes to 
gain but one, and then do something about 
it, will any material improvement result. 


at D> 


and another at San Juan, on the northern 
coast. ‘The charts of the island, made in 
Spanish times, were based on these two lati- 
tude determinations. 

When the island became a possession of 
the United States, a triangulation was made 
across the island as a basis for charting the 
coasts, and an error of a mile was found in 
the Spanish chart. The distance across the 
island, computed from the latitude observa- 
tions, was in error 56 seconds, or about one 
mile. 

The reason for this discrepancy was: That 
the plumb line at Ponce is deflected to the 
north because of the mass of the island to 
the north and the deficiency of mass in the 
Caribbean Sea; and at San Juan it is de- 
flected to the south because of the island 
mass to the south and the deficiency in the 
great ocean deep to the north. This gave a 
difference of astronomical latitude 56 seconds 
greater than if these disturbing masses had 
not existed. 


Another notable example is in Asia where ° 


astronomical stations were established at the 
northern and southern sides of an east and 
west valley. The valley is flanked on each 
side by high mountain ranges. 
+ + 

When these two astronomical stations were 
connected by triangulation it was found that 
the actual distance between them was 1% 
miles longer than the distance computed 
from the astronomical latitude observations. 
As the stations are only 60 miles apart, the 
error in the distance derived from the as- 
tronomical observations is about 1 part in 40. 


These two illustrations indicate the diffi- 
culty of determining a boundary by astro- 
nomical observations. When a State or other 
property boundary is to be determined by 
astronomica: means and is designated as be- 
ing on a certain degree of latitude or longi- 
tude, the description should specify where 
the astronomical observations are to be made 
from which to locate the boundary. 


For instance, if'a north and south bound- 
ary has an irregular mountain range to the 
west of it, the position of this boundary, if 
determined by a ground survey based on 
longitude observations made near the north- 
ern end, will be different from what it would 
be if based on a longitude determination 
made near the southern end. 


There ere two or three iocations of the 
boundary between the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma along the one-hundredth merid- 
ian. The distance between the locations is~ 
several hundred yards in places. 

This discrepancy meant nothing as long as 
the land was used only for pasture or other 
agricultural purposes. But when oil was 
found in that regicn the disputed strip of 
land became of immense value. The bound- 
ary was finally located by triangulation. 

Triangulation is a method of surveying by 
which accurate distances and directions can 
be measured across vast extents of territory. 
It is not appreciably affected by deflections 
of the vertical. 

+ + 

In the United States, there are now more 
than 30,000 miles of arcs of first order trian- 
gulation. This work is so accurate that dis- 
tances of 100 miles are known with an error 
of only a very few feet. 

Chief Justice Taft, of the United States 
Supreme Court, who had the settlement of 
the boundary dispute between Texas and 
Oklahoma, called for the most scientific 
method of solving the problem. That method 
was found to be first order triangulation. 
The Director of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey was requested to have the 
work done by an engineer of that bureau. 


Fortunately, the triangulation net of the 
western half of the United States had been 
readjusted. Latitudes and longitudes of the 
thousands of stations involved in that part 
of the country were made final or standard 
by this adjustment. 


The engineers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey xnew, of course, from the old surveys 
the approximate location of the boundary 
and placed several stations near it. When 
the computations were made, a longitude 
(also latitude) was determined for each one 
of these triangulation stations lying along 
the boundary. 

It was then a srmpre matter to determine 
for each station how far to measure east or 
west to locate a point on the boundary. 
From these data the Commissioner of the 
Boundary laid down a true north and south 
line—exactly on the one-hundredth merid- 
ian—determined geodetically. “ 

After 1 boundary has been surveyed and 
marked by monuments and has been ac- 
cepted by the two States involved, it may be 
very irregular and deviate much from a 
straight line along a meridian or a curved 
line along a parallei. But still it can not be 
disputed as long as the marks remain in 
place. 

+ + 


Where State or county boundaries are de- 
fined in terms of latitude and longitude and 
have not yet been surveyed, it is certain that 
the best method of locating them is by trian- 
gulation. This triangulation should start 
from stations of the existing national trian- 
gulation net. 

Great progress has been made in the ex- 
tension of triangulation over the country in 
recent years. If the present rate.is main- 
tained during the next 10 years, there will 
be few places in the country more than 25 
miles from an accurately established trian- 
gulation station at the end of that time. 


Thus the engineers making the boundary 
surveys wil! have to carry their triangulation 
only a very short distance to get to the des- 
ignated meridian or parallel. 

As the triangulation of the country is ex- 
tended, connections are made with the monu- 
ments of existing boundaries wherever they 
are crossed by the are of triangulation. If 
the monuments can not be fqund, local in- 
habitants are requested to indicate approxi- 
mately where the boundary is supposed to lie 


and then triangulation stations are placed 
near it. 


By using these stations, the State engineer's 
can place the boundary line in its true 
geographical position. Much confusion is 
avoided in the making of State maps if the 
boundaries are referred to triangulation 
rather than to astronomical data only. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO 
UNDER TAX LEVIES 


Liability of and Returns from Raw and Manufactured 
Products Described by Internal Revenue Bureau 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern~ 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries, 


The present series deals with Tobacco. 


By DAVID BURNET 


Commissioner, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury 


HF relationship of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to the tobacco in- 
dustry is of great importance. 


Shertly after the enactment of the 
first law imposing internal revenue taxes 
effective July 1, 1791, an act was passed 
providing for a tax on snuff and snuff 
mills. The Revenue Act of July 1, 1862, 
included, among other taxable articles, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. From 
then until this day tobacco has con- 
tinued to be one of the principal sources 
of revenue of the Federal Government. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue con- 
tacts the tobacco industry directly by 
operation of law in the collection of the 
internal revenuc taxes imposed on man- 
ufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars and ciga- 
rettes. The grower is free to dispose of 
tobacco of his own raising in its natural 
condition as cured on the farm. 

++ 


However, the person who buys or re- 
ceives tobacco from the grower or im- 
ports it, and makes it his business to sell 
it or to manufacture it, is held account- 
able for it under the internal revenue 
laws. Internal revenue jurisdiction be- 
gins at this point. 

Persons whose business it is to sell leaf 
tobacco, known as dealers in leaf to- 
bacco, except tobacco growers’ coopera- 
tive associations which are exempt, are 
required to make reports of their trans- 
actions to the Bureau and may make 
sales only to other dealers, manufactur- 
ers, cr for export. Practically the entire 
annual crop of tobacco is reported re- 
ceived by registered dealers. Relatively 
a small quantity is reported by manu- 
facturers as received from farmers. 

Many manufacturers are registered 
also as dealers for the purpose of han- 
dling and storing leaf tobacco, the to- 
bacco being transferred to their facto- 
ries as needed for use. The exportation 
of leaf tobacco is reported by dealers. 

Each dealer in leaf tobacco and manu- 
facturer is required to furnish a bond to 
the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which the business or factory 
is situated. The law also requires each 
such person to furnish a statement in 
which in the case of factories is given a 
description of the premises to be used 
for manufacturing purposes and the ma- 
chines, etc., employed in manufacturing. 

Regulations No. 8 established pursuant 
to law set forth limitations in respect to 
premises to be bonded as factories, also 
requirements of the law in the matter of 
manufacturers keeping a record of 
transactions in books, making abstract 
therefrom as monthly reports, and in- 
ventories on Jan. 1 of each year, upon 
commencing and upon closing business, 
and at other times as required. 

+ + 


The operation of factories and sale of 
tobacco products, so long as the law and 
regulations are complied with, are free 
from direct supervision of internal reve- 
nue officers, except periodical examina- 
tions by deputy collectors. 

All tobacco products must be put up 
in packages of sizes prescribed by the 
statutes, and the packages must bear 
caution notice labels, be branded or 
marked and stamped before removal 
from the bonded premises. These re- 
quirements are waived when the goods 
are removed for export and exported in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by law. 

Tobacco products are withdrawn from 
factories without the payment of tax for 


use as sea stores of vessels and free of 
tax for use of the United States in com- 
pliance with separate regulations pro- 
mulgated under statutory authority. 

Internal revenue stamps of the kinds, 
classes, and denominations correspond- 
ing to the sizes of packages for each 
product prescribed by law are printed by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and furnished to collectors of internal 
revenue for sale to manufacturers and 
importers of tobacco products. 

* * - 

These stamps may not be sold indis- 
criminately. They may be sold only to 
registered manufacturers and consignees 
of imported products. 

Manufacturers must account for them 
as used or on hand in their returns and 
inventories, and may file claims for re- 
demption of such as have become spoiled, 
or for which there may be no use, or are 
affixed to packages of tobacco products 
withdrawn from the market, within the 
period of the statute of limitations. 

The Bureau. is not concerned with 
manufacturers’ brands, nor with the 
types or grades of tobacco material used, 
but does have to consider the more inti- 
mate details of manufacture, condition 
of material, or in case of cigars, their 
sizes, in the examination of evidence 
submitted under oath by manufacturers 
in .response to notices to show cause 
against assessment for tax on deficien- 
cies in their accounts, arising from fail- 
ure to report a required production from 
materials used. Violations of law are 
punishable by fines or imprisonment, 
and fraud or evasion of tax by a manu- 
facturer may cause him also to suffer 
seizure and forfeiture of products, ma- 
terials and factory. The tobacco indus- 
try and the public have shown by re- 
quests for data in letters received in the 
Bureau that they are interested in the 
statistics compiled from returns and re- 
ports submitted, particularly when 
changes are made in the law, which may 
affect the business. 

> 

The revenue derived by the Federal 
Government from the tax on tobacco 
products for the fiscal year 1932 amount 
to $398,578,618.56. Of this amount $317,- 
533,080.02 was produced from the tax 
paid on small cigarettes. An additional 
amount of $1,645,241.95 was paid as tax 
on packages consisting of 50 or more 
cigarette papers at the rate of one-half 
cent per 50, and the tax on cigarette 
tubes at the rate of 1 cent per 50 pro- 
duced $55,260.90. Large cigarettes, which 
are taxed at the rate of $7.20 per 1,000, 
produced a revenue of $31,659.71 and 
small cigars at the rate of 75 cents per 
1,000 produced $226,508.98. 

The revenue derived from the tax on 
large cigars amounted to $14,207,679.50 
representing a production of 4,872,793,803 
cigars.’ The tax rates on cigars which 
are classified according to retail price 
are $2 per 1,000 on Class A, $3 on Class 
B, $5 on Class C, $10.50 on Class D, and 
$13.50 on Class E. 

The tax of 18 cents a pound on chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco produced $58,- 
030,155.75 and the revenue derived from 
snuff, which is also taxed at the rate of 
18 cents a pound, amounted to $6,846,- 
301.69. 

From a vast majority in the industry 
the Bureau receives earnest cooperation 
in its work and endeavors to aid in every 
legal way manufacturers and others in 
the solution of their problems arising 
under the internal revenue laws. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Tobacco,” to appear in the issue of 
Sept. 26, Kenneth J. McAuliffe, Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will discuss the relationship of the Commission to the tobacco industry. 


Training Forest 


Vocational Instruction in Oregon 


By 0. D. 


Service Workers 


ADAMS 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Oregon 


ORESTRY is among the professions re- 
Frenuy developed. It has come about 

through the need in the management and 
utilization of forest products, as well as con- 
servation of natural resources. 


The responsibilities of a forester are va- 
ried and many. He must be by eduaction 
a professional man, and by training a prac- 
tical woodsman. 


Knowledge of the technical phase of for- 
estry is a requisite for those in adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions. Naturally, 
therefore, a number of higher institutions 
have inaugurated courses in professional for- 
estry to meet this necessity. 


In Region Six of the United States Forest 
Service, known as the North Pacific Region, 
with headquarters at Portland, Oreg., the 
United States Department of Forestry em- 
ploy in their permanent organization about 
400 employes. Many of these are technically 
trained college men necessary to the proper 
management of so important a factor as 
forestry in the development of the lumber 
industry on the Pacific slope. 


In addition, however, to this group, are 
from 2,400 to 3,000 temporary employes 
hired for seasonal work, as needed in 
fire fighting and control, road building, and 
trail making, to work on tree-planting crews, 
repairing of equipment and constructing tel- 
ephone lines, as packers, truck drivers, pa- 
troimen, and other lines of work essential 
to the job. Nine hundred of these belong to 
the “short-term protective organization,” 
while the rest are used on improvement 
work. 


This large number of employes, coupled 


with the fact that many of those used in 
the temporary organization hold key posi- 
tions in case of emergencies such as large 
project fires, indicates to some extent the 
proportion of the personnel training job in 
this region. 

While higher institutions have recognized 
and conducted courses for the professional 
forester, little, if any, attempt has been made 
until recently to set up a standard systematic 
and effective training program for the great 
body of temporary employes. Through the 
cooperation of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education in Oregon, a study of the 
training needs was made through the job 
analysis process, and a standardization of 
methods and jobs partially arrived at, as a 
preliminary procedure in developing the 
training work. 


Confronted with the time element in train- 
ing the short-term force, it was absolutely 
essential that all irrelevant material be elim- 
inated, and that this be presented in a log- 
ical, systematic instructional order. The job 
analysis facilitated and clarified the content 
—the information and knowledge—for or- 
ganization and assisted in simplifying many 
jobs. The operations of the job were listed 
as the teaching material to present. 


It had been customary, in some. quarters, 
for example, to teach considerable related 
material in the instructions for the use of 
the compass, Upon investigation, through 
job analysis and using the newer methods, 
the job of using a compass and pacing were 
taught in half the time and with more 
carry-over. 


The instruction process as used in voca- 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1865 


“Whoever can. change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 
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Self-Control as Large Factor 


in Traffic Safety Roane 


Driver and Pedestrian Should Learn Rules 
of Conduct, Abide by Them and Avoid Unus- 
ual Hazards, Says Traffic Director 


By ROBBINS B, STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


66 HE Master of Destiny” is the title of 
a book written by Dr. Frederick Tilmey, 
who is an eminent authority on the 

brain. 


It demonstrates evolution. It explains how 
man has come up from the original cell en- 
tirely through the use of his mind, how he 
has learned ‘to think and to control his 
actions by thought until finally certain char- 
acteristics have become habits so well estab- 
lished as to be actually a part of his being. 


In a more particular sense, the mind is 
the master of road safety as well. It and it 
alone must provide the means for better- 
ment. 

+. + 

If the necessary actor to secure road 
safety is man’s mind then it is mdn who 
must, by its exercise as applied to every 
single situation and emergency, succeed or 
fail. To make mentality better than it is, 
is the end sought. To reduce the percentage 
of failure is the object. For this purpose 
there is but one means at hand—education, 


Education in this sense is more than simple 
teaching. Man must be induced to educate 
himself. The type of education which we 
call teaching apparently reaches only class 
performance and does not, except in a most 
cursory manner, touch so intimate a per- 
sonal matter as self-government. 


In order to be safe on the roads man must 
learn regarding all the complexities in which 
he may find himself as a pedestrian or motor 
vehicle operator. He must nct only know 
all the rules of conduct which have been set 
up for his guidance on the basis of past 
experience, but, in addition, must cultivate 
and exercise the will to abide by them. Fi- 
nally, he must learn to govern his own emo- 
tions, whatever they be, so that they can not 
entangle him in conditions and emergencies 
for which he is not mentally fitted and 
thereby cause harm. 


Because correct exercise of the mind pro- 
duces correct performance, it is a fair prop- 
osition to set forth that all inventions, de- 
vices, and direction signs, which can be 
evolved to assist correct mental action, shall 
be made use of for that purpose. 

Accidents are caused almost entirely by 
failure of a mind to function properly in an 
apparent emergency. Sometimes it even hap- 
pens that the emergency itself is so caused. 
As an example, many motor vehicle acci- 
dents can be traced to timidity or to over- 
confidence, 


+ + 

The lack of ability to make up one’s mind 
due to timidity which the participator has 
not learned to control makes an accident. 
A pedestrian may hesitate unduly in starting 
across the street, but finally does start, be- 
comes uncertain of his ability to continue 
and turns back into the path of a car; or 
an operator, who when unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the car of another, may stop in 
its path instead of going on. 


In the pedestrian class a man who relies 
too much on his own performance and ex- 
cepts himself from the rules and laws laid 
down for his conduct*makes active trouble. 
So, also, does the person who dodges into 
traffic to save an unimportant split second, 
and the motor vehicle operator who becomes 
over-sure of himself and as a result loses 
any fear that the conduct of others may 
affect him. 


The exaggeration of such obscure motiva- 
tions as fear, dread, or, on the other hand, 
even happiness or pleasure, with countless 
other moving forces found in every person 
who will not use his will to assert control 
over them make for conditions jwhich trap 
their victim and cause accidents. This doc- 
trine of exaggeration as a source of trouble 
extends to every form of conduct and to 
every mind. Even living up to tHe golden 
rule can be exaggerated. So can considera- 
tion for others. Politeness_can be exagger- 
ated. For example: A man operator can 
concentrate on tipping his hat to a charm- 
ing lady to an extent which makes him lose 
control of his car. " 


+ + 


Ninety out of every 100 people are good 
traffic performers. Each has enough stability 
of mind and has absorbed enough educaiion 
to be safe for himself and for everybody else. 
The other 10 make the trouble. From this 
there are two immediate justifiable conclu- 
sions. One, that the standard of perform- 
ance of the 90 is probably a safe standard 
The other, that education, including, of 
course, discipline, while in most of its phases 
is now alike for everybody, ought now to be 
revised and extended to reach the other 10 
more forcibly. If this standard of perform- 
ance can be raised so that the average num- 
ber of safe performers, instead of being 90, 
is 91, then close to 1,000,000 accidents will 
have been prevented and 2,500 lives wil) have 
been saved. Education may become a prac- 
tical corrective to raise the required stand- 
ard = to help bring about better attain- 
ment, 


In modern times education has been ex- 
tended to many subjects which were not in 
the early curriculum. It has become directed 
to more practical things than formerly and 
sometimes is pointed more towards attain- 
ments for utility than for culture, although 
it can hardly be said that culture has ever 
been neglected. Schools are now teaching 
almost everything which any person may 


Sete net neem 


tional education constituted the basis of the 
course to the main group of instructors. It 
consisted of an intensive course in the four 
steps of the teaching process—preparation, 
presentation, application, and test—with an 
opportunity provided for each individual to 
actually demonstrate his ability and enough 
of the repetitive feature to insure not only 
a knowledge of the method, but a working 
ability as well. 

Forest Service problems call for two differ- 
ent methods—the direct instruction process, 
and the conference method. In the direct 
process an individual is taught the skills 
and the knowledge of various jobs, equip- 
ment and apparatus. The other has to do 
with certain tactical problems containing any 
number of variable factors, any one of which 
may change the whole premise of the prob- 
em. 
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need to make him an ornament to society 
and to help him make a living. There is 
some general teaching in human relation- 
ships and in similar subjects which deal with 
the proper relation of man towards his fel- 
low men. These subjects are gaining im- 
portance. Among them a most practical one 
will be traffic participation. Actual teach- 
ing in this subject has to date been largely 
confined to kindergartens and primary 
schools. It, together with. parental super- 
vision, has been tremendously effective as 
shown by the decrease in child deaths and 
injuries. 


But extension of these courses must now 
come and the school must take the child 
through until he has the necessary educa- 
tion to become an automobile operator in 
traffic. To deliver him properly educated 
for this at the age when he may become 
qualified under State laws means much more 
than just teaching him the necessary me- 
chanical performances. These, of course, are 
indispensable, but in addition there must be 
concentration on teaching the various and 
sundry complexities gnd emergencies he may 
be expected to meet and to give him at least 
an inkling of what to expect in the line of 
‘conduct of others. The object is, of course, 
that his mind may be trained by academic 
means s0 that he may not be turned loose 
on society to learn by experience at its ex- 
pense, and that he may know that emer- 
gencies exist and to some extent what they 
are and what problems highway driving will 
bring to him for mental determination. In 
short, he must be forewarned and forearmed 
by knowledge. Such is not now the case, 
The details of such teaching will soon re- 
ceive attention and as the movement for it 
comes into being and the work progresses 
dangers caused by inexperience will diminish 
as a hazard. 


+ + 


The whole body of motor vehicle law which 
is made for the government of human re- 


lationships must be digested, understood and 
obeyed. 


The reasons for making motor vehicle 
codes, why each law therein is necessary as 
a rule of conduct, which laws are for the 
government of well-intentioned people and 
which are for criminals and the necessary 
means and method of enforcement must all 
be justified. But that is not all. It is the 
theory of some that the enforcement of 
motor laws has become too much a matter 
of governing man on the basis that he is a 
potential criminal. Enforcement has appar- 
ently been carried on largely on a theory of 
punishment. But it is undisputed that it has 
always been a fact that among violators there 
are few who show criminal intent. The per- 
centage would probably not be over two. So 
discipline should come away from such a 
theory. 


Violators might well be divided into two 
classes on the basis of intent, and in the 
noncriminal class where no intent to violate 
exists enforcement can be carried on along 
the lines of determination of fitness to op- 
erate. Such discipline might better correct 
the conduct of inadvertent and unintentional 
trouble makers. For the criminal class pen- 
alties should be severe enough to correct. 


In the making of a code of motor vehicle 
laws certain principles which do not seem 
to have been considered ought now to be 
tried. One is that a State or provincial 
authority having charge of licensing of op- 
erators or with any control whatever over 
them must apply test and criterion based 
solely on fitness to operate. Under this he 
ought to be able to deprive any operator of 
his privileges on evidence of unfitness. If 
this can be universally applied four-fifths 
of motor law enforcement by courts as it 
now exists would be disposed of and courts 
would no longer be overcrowded with motor 
vehicle cases. Operators’ licensing seems 
clearly the one method of control which will 
be universal. 

+ + 


Another idea which must find its way into 
the general laws governing motor traffic is 
what may roughly be called the psychology 
of obedience, meaning that no matter how 
direct or necessary a law is, if a large pro- 
portion of people for whose control it is made, 
will not obey it, it is a useless and a poor 
law. There are many examples on our taw 
books today. These must be amended so that 
their enforcement will take into account the 
ability and willingness of people in general 
to do what is fair and right. An example 
exists in the “stop sign.” It says “stop” 
but usually means caution. Under it, en- 
forcement in a strict sense means that the 
man who slows down to a mile an hour is 
just as guilty of disobedience as the man 
who goes by at 30 miles an hour. The psy- 
chology of obedience is not in that sign. 


Oil Surfacing of 
New Mexico 
Highways 
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By 
W. R. Eccles 
Highway Engineer, 
of New Mezico 


State 


HE value of oil-surfaced highways in New 
Mexico has been proven repeatedly dur- 
ing the last four years in which this 

type of nighway has been in use in the State. 

It is a satisfactory method of surfacing, 
providing a road bed similar to asphalt at 
considerably less cost. The oil surface will 
last an indefinite period, depending upon the 
amount of traffic and weather conditions 
when the surface was laid. 

The real value of the oiled road is now 
being demonstrated in the State. Recently 
one of the first stretches of oiling to be laid 
began to wear away at the edges and it was 
considered necessary to widen the road. 

The oil surface of the highway was scari- 
fied and the oil mix pulverized. It was then 
relaid. It is now as good as when it was 
originally placed. 
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